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Patriarch Statement on Bosnia 


944F0343A Moscow ROSSIYSKAYA GAZETA in Russian 
18 Feb 94 p 5 


[Statement by Patriarch Alexis II of Moscow and All Russia, 
17 February 1994, Moscow] 


[Text] The armed conflict in Bosnia and Hercegovina has 
already been evoking great alarm throughout all of the 
Russian Orthodox Church for a long time. The numerous 
sacrifices borne by the warring sides, the grave sufferings of 
the peaceful population, the destruction of cities and towns 
andi the demise of the hahiiat are the tragic consequences of 
the fratricidal war into which the peoples inhabiting this 
region have been drawn. 


In May 1993 the Patriarch and Holy Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church issued a Statement on the Current Situa- 
tion in the Territory of Former Yugoslavia. It in, we stated 
our empathy for the grave sufferings of the Serbian people, 
with whom we are tied by centuries-old knots of brother- 
hood and the one Orthodox faith, and our sympathy for the 
other peoples of former Yugoslavia—Catholics, Muslims 
and people without religion. “We appeal,” this statement 
read, “‘to all leaders of drawn into the armed conflict 
to immediately desist from military . ctivities and go over to 
peaceful resolution of existing disputes through peaceful 
concessions 

“We pray and beseech these , including the Serbian 
people, who are of one faith with us, to live in peace, and 
goodly concordance with one another. 


“We beseech the world community to reject plans for armed 
intervention into the conflict, unilateral military support or 
unilateral economic blockade of any of the sides involved. 


“We welcome all steps toward peace, no matter whence the 
come, and pray for their success.” 


However, to our deep regret the tragic situation that has 
evolved in relations between the warring sides has not yet 
experienced any radical positive changes. Moreover the 
ultimatum regarding plans by aviation of NATO countries 
to bomb Serbian fire positions at Sarajevo will unquestion- 
ably lead, in the event of implementation of these plans, to 
great human sacrifice, including deaths in the peaceful 
population, no matter what direction from which they are 
approached. The bombing may evoke the most unpredict- 
able military and political consequences, and in and of 
itself, it would be an extremely dangerous precedent. 


We appeal to all upon whom this depends not to permit such 
a dangerous development of events, and to reject the very 
idea of bombing. We must persistently seek a peaceful, and 
only a peaceful solution to the problem. On the road to this 
end, the warring units must withdraw their heavy arma- 
ments simultaneously and without delay, or place them 
under international control, so that the blockade of the city 
of Sarajevo could finally be lifted and so that humanitarian 
assistance could finally be delivered unhindered to its 
long-suffering population. 


May the Lord shed wisdom upon all decision makers, and 
let them hear His voice, calling for peace and reconciliation. 
The Lord shall say peace to His people and to His chosen; yet 
let them not return to folly (Psalms 96, 9). 
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LDPR Victory Seen as Aid to United States 


944F0342A Moscow SOVETSKAYA ROSSIYA 
in Russian 17 Feb 94 p 3 


Article by Mike Davidow: “Selfish Hypocrisy: Why the 
.S. Government Supports the Pseudo-Reforms in Russia”) 


[Text] My last trip to the United States put me in the 
position of the sole American correspondent in Moscow 
who had been in the House of Soviets (the Russian “White 
House”) during the assault on it on the orders of Boris 
Yeltsin. When I and my wife Lena made our way out of the 
charred and blackened “White House,” which had been shot 
up, | was greeted bv a television cameraman of the ABC 
company. 


“Hey, Mike,” he shouted, “What was it like inside?” 


1 angrily told him. Never previously when I had returned 
home had the chief of ABC’s Moscow bureau requested an 
on-the-spot interview. But that evening, as several days later 
also, millions of Americans saw the first witness to describe 
his vision from inside the House of Soviets building of the 
crime of the century blessed by our American president. 


When I arrived in New York, therefore, there was already 
considerable interest in the true picture of what had 

pened in Moscow those tragic October days. And this was in 
direct contrast to what had been portrayed by the pro- 
Yeltsin news media on the payroli of American big business. 


In San Francisco I saw full coverage of these events, some of 
which had been shown on Russian television also. President 
Yeltsin’s shooting up of parliament with tank guns was 
presented to the American people as a forced response to the 
rebellion of “renegade legislators”! 


Never prior to that particular time when I arrived in New 
York had WBAI Radio, which is popular in the United 
States, sought an interview with me. On this occasion the 
interest in me was enormous, and I was invited to take part 
in a 90-minute interview. More precisely, this was my 
dialogue with this station’s Moscow stringer. 


In San Francisco l was interviewed by the correspondent of 
another popular radio station—KPFA. And this interview 
also aroused great interest. Maria Glardin from the Media 
Center, which serves 40 radio stations of the United States, 
Canada, and New Zealand, conducted a two-hour interview 
with me. Thus, thanks to these television and radio appear- 
ances of mine, at least the Americans (not, alas, Russian 
people, who are informed by television and radio which is 
controlled by Yeltsin’s team) were able to learn the truth 
about the bloody carnage in Moscow. 


I spoke, in addition, at meetings in New York, Chicago, 
Gary (the center of the steel industry), San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles. And everywhere people were moved to the 
bottom of their hearts. And it was by no means a question of 
my eloquence. People were affected by the greatest traged 

of the 20th century, which Russia is experiencing, itself! 
Many of those in my audience had been to the Soviet Union. 
They had seen this country’s sole privileged class—children. 
They had visited the practically free kindergarten and 
summer pioneer camps. They had made the acquaintance of 
students, who had not only acquired a free higher education 
but who were, in addition, being paid grants not devoured 
by hyperinflation. They had experienced such a blessing as 
the possibility of strolling the streets of Moscow at night 
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without fear or risk. Some of them had been members of a 
delegation of working America at the May celebrations in 
Red Square. And now, not far from Red Square, officers and 
soldiers of the Soviet Army, which had been the admiration 
of the world and which had saved mankind from fascism, 
were participating in the slaughter of their own people! One 
elderly woman from San Francisco uttered words that are 
etched in my memory forever. She said: 


“I saw on television how thousands of Muscovites looked on 
calmly as tanks shot up the parliament building. What has 
happened to Soviet people?” 


This question awaits an answer from Russians themselves 
and other peoples of the former Soviet Union. And I believe 
that this answer will be forthcoming. I have attempted in my 
book “Perestroyka: Its Rise and Fall,” which has just been 
published in the United States (the title of its Russian 
edition is “Quo Vadis, Rus?”’), to provide an explanation for 
this. And we Americans also are required, in turn, to answer 
the just as painful question: 


“How was it that the progressive community of the United 
States failed to raise its voice in protest against the evil deed 
perpetrated in Russia?” 


And I have to emphasize particularly in answering these and 
similar questions that I have the most profound respect for 
the courageous defenders of the Russian parliament and 
Constitution. And I know that the majority even of those 
who avail themselves of information from the biased pro- 
Yeltsin publications feel that the whole truth concerning 
these events has far from been spoken as yet. Was this not 
why Yeltsin’s supporters suffered a crushing defeat at the 12 
December elections? And is this not a sign that the mass of 
the Russian people disagree with both the capitalizatic 1 and 
the Americanization of their country? This was understood 
even by Senator Sam Nunn, the head of the influential 
Senate Armed Services Committee. He was very candid in 
his comments on what happened in Russia: 


“The experience of the Russian people’s familiarization 
with capitalism has convinced them that it is like the law of 
the jungle.” 


And the leading American weekly THL NATION was even 
more candid and curt: “Capitalism is returning to Russia up 
to its knees in blood” (25 October 1993). “Results of the 
elections in Russia: New image smashed to smithereens” — 
this was the heading that THE NEW YORK TIMES gave a 
report from Moscow on 15 December 1993. 


From all that I saw, I concluded that the Clinton adminis- 
tration will do everything in its power to impose capitalism 
on Russia. It has a dual purpose here: first, to strengthen 
capitalism in Russia, which means the complete eradication 
of socialism; second, to guarantee that Russia not surmount 
the disintegration imposed on it by the Yeltsin- 
Kravchuk-Shushkevich conspiracy. And this means prima- 
rily that the restoration of a renewed USSR will be pre- 
vented. With Yeltsin or without lim (and U.S. imperialism 
recognizes that it will never have another chance), this is its 
main goal. 


I believe that the Clinton administration understands the 
need for greater flexibility in its relations with the political 
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forces in Russia. But it would be a serious delusion to 
confuse this flexibility with the main aim: the spread of the 
laws of the capitalist jungle to Russia and other former 
republics of the USSR. Clinton administration has 
latched onto the impressive victory of Zhirinovskiy’s Lib- 
eral Democratic Party at the recent elections to start 
howling about the fascist threat in Russia. The hypocrisy of 
sucii a campaign is obvious. Where there were, indeed, real 
fascist-type threats expressed not in inflammatory words 
but in deeds—Yeltsin’s violation of the effective Constitu- 
tion, his dissolution of the Supreme Soviet and the Congress 
of People’s Deputies, the shooting up of the House of 
Soviets, which cost the lives of at least 1,000 persons— 
where were the U.S. statesmen then? Where was our Amer- 
ican parliament when the Russian parliament was calling on 
it to speak out in defense of the rights of parliament and the 
Constitution? 


As I can see, the ultranationalist and provocative rhetoric of 
Zhirinovskiy is playing into the hands of U.S. imperialism, 
providing cover for its ive policy. In actual fact, it is 
concerned by no means by the ultranationalism of Zhiri- 
novskiy. It is intimidated by the growing patriotic move- 
ment against the collapse of the millennial Russian state, 
against the selling off of Russia bit by bit to the United 
States and Western capital. It is declaring a “threat” the 
legitimate aspiration to the restoration of a renewed USSR 
and to the defense of Russian national interests and the 
human rights of the 25 million Russian bo who have 
become stateless persons. They [as published] are beating 
the drum, trumpeting the fascist threat in Russia to justify 
their high-handed interference in Russia's affairs (which, in 
turn, is fostering ultranationalism!). They are focusing 
attention on Zhirinovskiy in order that, in comparison with 
him, Yeltsin might look “good.” 


But it would be a mistake to underestimate both the danger 

of ultranationalism in Russia and the capacity of U.S. 

imperialism for using the provocative rhetoric of Zhiri- 

novskiy to galvanize the myth of the “Russian tlireat.” It 

should be remembered in this connection that the American 

2* were fed the tale of the “Russian threat” for seven 
es. 


Finally, my trip to the United states enabled me to take part 
in the work of the National Leadership of the Communist 
Party of the United States when the international solidarity 
of the world communist movement was being debated. An 
appeal signed by Gus Hall, a veteran of the Communist 
Party and its leader, was adopted. It said, in particular: “We 
are well aware that our own imperialism creates a threat to 
peace, social progress, and national independence 
throughout the world....and their appetite has grown consid- 
erably in connection with the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union.” Hall welcomed the recent regional meetings and 
the international symposium, but observed that it was not 
the high level of communist unity at which world realities 
had to be met. The question of the nature and causes of the 
opportunism that has eaten away at certain socialist soci- 
eties also is on the agenda at these meetings. There was also 
an appeal! for the discussion at the international level of the 
events occurring in Russia. As it said, “We are convinced of 
the durability and revival of the parties that the bourgeoisie 
has pronounced dead.” 
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CIA Report to Congress on CIS Viewed 


944001744 Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 5 Feb 94 pp I, 3 


Article by Sergey Modestov under the rubric “Special 

rvices”: “CIA Director Presents Report to U.S. Senate 
Containing Undisclosed Secret C’ apters: U.S. Intelligence 
Community Attentively Watching Russia and Other CIS 
Countries”’} 


[Text] Several unpleasant surprises sprung on us by fate not only 
during the period of the September-October crisis but also at the 
time of the December denouement, and the subsequent finger- 
pointing, prompted the Russian Federation president to comment 
quite disapprovingly on the quality of the information-analytical 
work of his immediate entourage. 


Judging by all signs, he was not alone in his desire to be well 
informed on events in Russia. But while he does not have 
any particular choice and will have to turn to the same—or 
similar, in terms of professional level and motivation— 
experts, his foreign colleagues do not have to step on the 
banana peel twice and again trust what they hear from 
Moscow. 


In the beginning the West, particularly the American lead. 
ership, cherished more than enough romantic hopes. For 
instance, Senator D. Moynihan (D) from New York state 
proposed in 1991 to abolish the Central Intelligence Agency 
and transfer its functions to the State Department. Although 
this quite radical proposal was not accepted, intelligence 
organs could not fail to sense that establishing new relations 
with their former main enemy does not improve their 
prospects for the future. 


Very soon, however, the tentative “thaw” in the area of 
intelligence lost its urgency. It turned out that one cannot 
rely on the quality of information of the Russian side, even 
though it may be willing to share with the former opponents 
its appraisal of the situation in Russia and other republics of 
the former Union. 


In this connection the U.S. President set CIA Director 
James Woolsey the task of boosting intelligence and infor- 
mation-gathering on Russia and the states of the former 
USSR. The result was a classified intelligence report ana- 
lyzing the situation in critical points of the planet and an 
evaluation of the threat to U.S. interests emanating from 
there. A sanitized version of this report was presented on 25 
January 1994 at hearings in the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee. As James Woolsey put it, the complete and original 
text of the report mav only be presented to senators at a 
closed hearing. 


Judging by all signs, it may contain: (a) characterization of 
the political and physical state of “first persons” of the main 
countries under intelligence evaluation, including the Rus- 
sian Federation; (b) confidential estimates of the intentions 
and plans of these countries’ leaderships; (c) information on 
plans for conducting intelligence activities, including men- 
tion of most sensitive active measures; (d) commentary on 
so-called “black programs” in the consolidated draft federal 
budget for the 1994-1995 fiscal year; (e) references to agent 
sources of most valuable information; and so on. 


Actually, even the sanitized version of the report, which wes 
quite voluminous (31 pages), was presented to the gathering 
only in the form of a summary. The other speaker—Defense 
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Intelligence Agency Director Lieutenant General James 
Clapper—was in keeping with military tradition concise and 
limited himself to a document half as long (14 pages). 


We wil! skip the parts of James Woolsey's report dealing 
with North Korea, Chine, Libya, Near and Middle East 
countries, Somalia, Bosnia, and Haiti. We can also bypass 
the sections of the report dealing with the topic of interna- 
tional problems of proliferation of nuclear, chemical, and 
biological weapons among developing countries, and the 
problems of combating terrorism and drugs. 


What is worth looking at is Page 10 of the report presented, 
which covers the situation in Russia and other republics of 
the former USSR. 


Analyzing the results of the December elections in our 
country, the CIA director first and foremost emphasized 
Russians’ ambivalence. The new parliament elected in our 
country combines political forces that are more united in 
opposition to the old course of reforms than in the desire to 
make clear and constructive corrections to it. At the same 
time, it is obvious to the head of American intelligence that 
the voters supported the expansion of President Yeltsin's 
constitutional powers, and this is precisely what could 
guarantee consistent continuation of the reform. James 
Woolsey also noted that the Russian leadership is aware of 
the hopes of all electoral groups (regardless of political 
orientation) for increased social protection of the popula- 
tion and the securing of proper public order. 


Next, James Woolsey outlined four basic directions of 
intelligence and information-gathering work with respect to 
Russ a. 


First, providing decisionmakers with the most importa 
and sometimes unique information of a political and eco- 
nomic nature in order to be able, in an environment of high 
uncertainty, to warn them of the risks they may encounter in 
relations with Russia. While giving credit to what has 
already been done on the road of far- reaching socioeco- 
nomic reforms, James Woolsey pointed out that it is still 
unclear when the subsidizing of unprofitable industrial and 
agricultural enterprises will cease. Nevertheless, he 
expressed the hope that our president will continue the 
reforms that are already underway, although perhaps at a 
somewhat different pace (if this may provide sufficient 
grounds for compromise with his critics). The most impor- 
tant part, the CIA director continued, is to make sure that a 
softer finance and credit policy aimed at attenuating the 
puin of the reform does not untie the hands of those who will 
push the country into the abyss of hyperinflation. 


Second, the plan is to continue surveillance of places of 
deployment and the status of approximately 27,000 of our 
nuclear warheads, as well as the means of their delivery. In 
this respect the greatest concern on the American side is the 
decline in esprit de corps in armed forces ranks. This 
appears especially dangerous in light of the provocational 
approaches undertaken by some countries with the aim of 
getting their hands on samples of the most important 
weapons and military equipment and nuclear technology 
and materials. Intelligence-gathering activities in this area 
will be combined with practical help to our side in ensuring 
the necessary physical security of nuclear weapons and 
fissionable materials. 
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Third, American intelligence intends to continue moni- 
toring our general-purpose forces. The CIA director already 
reported in 1993 on the state of these types of Russian 
armed forces, which are experiencing serious difficulties in 
providing their commissioned personnel with housing, 
decent cash pay, and supporting the needed moral and 
psy ychological state of mind of servicemen. As James 

oolsey correctly noted, the Russian military does not have 
any special immunity and suffers equally from the political, 
economic, and social adversity in which our reforming 
country is so rich. 


Fourth, the CIA is concerned over the development of 
relations between Russia and its new independent neigh- 
bors, which until recently comprised 2 unified Soviet 
Union. The presence of 25 million Russian-speaking people 
outside Russian borders, as well as the economic intercon- 
nection and inte ndence of the former Union republics, 
which developed historically and in many instances natu- 
rally, are seen by the report's authors as key factors deter- 
mining the evolution of their policy. 


In this connection the presenter dwelled at length on Rus- 
sian- Ukrainian relations, particularly the problem of 
Crimea. Woolsey informed committee members of the CIA 
forecast regarding the outcome of presidential elections on 
the peninsula, which were to take place five days later—on 
30 January. The subsequent development of events con- 
firmed the American analysts’ conclusions. Later, Langley 
experts predict increasing instability in this region, exacer- 
bated by the worsening general economic situation in 
Ukraine. They view as quite probable new attempts to 
involve Russia in a resolution of the Crimean problem, 

which will inevitably affect the state of Russian- Ukrainian 
relations. 


Concluding his chapter on Russia, which accounted for 
about 10-15 percent of the total volume (approximately the 
same amount of space was allocated to Ukraine and other 
republics of the former USSR), James Woolsey reminded 
the senators that the political system that existed in our 
country for several decades has left a perceptible imprint on 
Russian society. Therefore it should come as no surprise 
that this legacy will be felt for many years to come in the 
form of some or other crisis both in Russia proper and 
among its immediate neighbors. 


Let us sum up. It was not at all our task to present the 
viewpoint of expert analysts from the CIA or the US. 
Defense Department intelligence arm as the most faithful 
reflection of the real situation in Russia and the most 
convincing picture of cur immediate future prospects. And 
the reason is not a priori suspiciousness stemming from 
lopsided professional thinking. While the American special 
services’ approach is thorough, they have a long way to go to 
achieve a deep understanding of the substance of events 
taking place here, which is quite excusable in intercultural 
interaction of such different social formations. 


The resultant mutual cognitive dissonance represents an 
academic and practical problem that should be interpreted 
by theoreticians and Sage aay aes of intelligence services 
of both countries within the framework of the dialogue 
between American and Russian special services that has 
been developing lately. 


This is why, acting at the very least from a desire to better 
understand the position of American experts and even more 
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so in order to react usefully, some (or better still, all) 
observations of our counterparts can and should be per- 
ceived, weighed, and evaluated with due attention and 
without any partisan bias in research units of Russian 
special services. Which is made easier by the fact that they 
are now directly subordinated to the president, who is above 
all branches, above the political ambitions of some or other 
groups. This at least partially exempts our analysts from a 
prejudiced, biased approach. 


The latter assumption may perhaps be a little optimistic and 

does not square well with the harsh opinion presented at the 

beginning of the article. But the intellectual and moral 

potential of Russian intelligence officers and the presump- 

_ | their loyalty to their civic duty give one the right to 
ope for it. 


There are also other applied aspects in the detailed study of 
an outside view of Russian reality. For example, this may 
enable us to better understand the American reality and to 
have a better picture of the potential attitude toward us in 
the highest echelons of state power in the United States. 


‘Rules of the Game’ for Russia-CIS Trade Being 
Developed 

944E0478A Moscow KOMMERSANT-DAILY 

in Russian 2 Feb 94 p 3 


Article by Marat Salimov and Konstantin Smirnov: “The 
inistry Has Prepared a Trade Code”] 


[Text] The former union republics are still Russia's main 
partners in trade and in c tive production, but the 
mechanisms and instruments lor the regulation of economic 
relations between the CIS countries are still not securing their 
completely effective development. According to the heads o, 
Minsotrudnichestvo [Ministry of Economic Cooperation wit 
Commonwealth States], the improvement of the laws and 
treaties serving as the basis of interstate trade and financial 
relations will be fostered by “The Rules of Trade Operations 
with Commonwealth States and the Baltic Countries,” a 
report which was prepared by the ministry and was sent to 
embassies in the CIS states yesterday. It defines the present 
conditions and procedures of trade and settlements within the 
CIS framework. 


The , »ort the specialists from the Russian Minsotrud- 
nichestvo prepared at the beginning of 1994 is an analytical 
resource document and is intended fueaprimarily to notify 
businessmen in the CIS countries of the procedure for 
carrying out trade operations and mutual settlements. In 
addition, the report provides a complete description of the 
present mechanism for the regulation of foreign trade, 
cooperative, and financial relations in the CIS and the Baltic 
countries. Throughout 1993 the Russian Minsotrud- 
nichestvo repeatedly had to carry out the functions of the 
Commonwealth's interstate economic agencies and took on 
virtually all of the responsibility for drafting multilateral 
reements. The report not only sums up the results of the 
efforts of government agencies in the CIS countries to 
establish the necessary conditions for the development of 
integration, but also points out ways of improving the laws 
and treaties lying at the basis of these processes in 1994. 


The report consists of 10 main sections, which cover all of 
the main areas and objectives of economic relations 
between the CIS countries. The most highly developed 
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mechanism is the one regulating trade between Russia and 
the Commonwealth countries. In 1994, however, it will 
undergo some adjustments. The changes are intended 
mainly to establish stricter control over exports of Russian 
goods to CIS countries for the purpose of preventing their 
re-export. Besides this, there will be stricter control over 
Russian imports of goods from the former republics of the 
USSR. The purpose of these changes is stringent control 
over the origin of imported goods. It is no secret that some 
goods from Western Europe and the United States are now 
being brought into Russia through the CIS countries, which 
can allow for the avoidance of customs duties in the absence 
of strict controls over the country of origin. 


The terms of foreign trade operations with the CIS countries 
will become more inflexible in some respects (by means of 
stricter control), but the one will also result in their 
cumparative liberalization. The list of goods requiring quotas 
and licenses for shipment from Russia to the Commonwealth 
countries will be reduced to 14 categories in 1994. 


In contrast to the present procedure, all settlements between 
Russia and the Commonwealth countries will be made 
through the payment and credit center of the Russian 
Central Bank and through commercial banks. Funds trans- 
ferred to the payee, however, will have to come from a 
correspondent account in a bank in the paying country. 
With this mechanism, which does not envisage mutual 
currency conversion, mutual settlements between enter- 
prises in the CIS countries will be much more complicated 
and will take longer. The report says that some positive 
changes in this area could result from the establishment of 
the Interstate Bank, which should begin conducting settle- 
ment operations in a multilateral clearing network in the 
second half of 1994. If this bank is entrusted with the 
necessary powers, it could serve as an instrument to control 
the circulation of money and securities throughout the CIS. 
The Interstate Bank’s ability to perform its functions will 
depend, however, on the creation of a CIS payment union, 
based on a single mechanism for coordinated national 
currency exchange rate quotations. 


[Box] 
Forms of Settlement and Terms of Payment Between 
Russia and CIS Countries 


All settlements will be made through the settlement and 
credit center of the Russian Central Bank and through 
commercial banks. 


Transfers of payments will be limited to the funds available 
in a correspondent account in a bank in the paying country. 


Settlements will be made in accordance with international 
and banking practice (payment authorizations, payment 
demands, and letters of credit). 


[Box] 
Terms of Russia’s Trade with CIS Countries 


Shipments of goods from CIS countries to Russia will be 
exempt from import duties, value-added tax, and excise tax. 


Russian exports of goods originating in CIS countries will 
also be exempt from all types of taxes and duties, with the 
exception of a few types of commodities (mainly strategic 
raw materials). 
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Russia’s trade with CIS countries on a mutual noncash 
settlement basis in 1994 will be regulated by bilateral 
intergovernmental agreements. 


Quotas and licenses for Russian exports to Commonwealth 
countries will apply to only 14 of the most vital crude 
resources and materials in 1994. 


Starting on | January 1994 the exporter of Russian goods 
shipped to CIS countries will be obligated to submit a 
“transaciion passport” to customs agencies for the export of 
critical raw materials, and starting on | March this passport 
will be required or all goods exported from the territory of 
the Russian customs zone. 


Political Profiles of Leaders of CIS Countries 
944Q0173A Moscow NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA 
in Russian 28 Jan 94 p 5 


Article by Vitaliy Portnikov: “Power of Individuals or the 
ace of Power?: Sketches for Political Portraits”’] 


Text] My article “The Federation Council: Face of the 

ederation or the Power of Individuals,” which was pre- 
sented by the editorial office as an attempt at a political 
portrait of the then leaders of the former Soviet republics, 
appeared in NEZAVISIMAYA GAZETA. Truly historic 
changes have occurred since that time both in our lives and 
in the biographies of the politicians introduced in that 
publication: The Soviet Union has disappeared, its leader, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, has departed politics, and new inde- 
pendent states, which have formed the CIS, have appeared. 
But many of the leaders of that time have held on to power, 
albeit in a new capacity. And whereas previously we asked 
whether the familiar ‘face of power” in the Soviet Union 
would not become the power of individuals, now this 
question itself is different: Can the power of individuals in 
the post-Soviet space be composed of a “face of power’’ not 
united under a communal roof but capable of consulting, 
reaching agreement, and seeking and finding real compro- 
mises in the tangled relations between the new independent 
states? 


Yeltsin 


The election of Boris Yeltsin as the first chairman of the CIS 
may, of course, be considered up to a certain point a purely 
symbolic gesture and a display of support on the part of his 
colleagues. His funct:on can in no way be compared with the 
chairmanship of Mikhail Gorbachev in the Federation 
Council or even in the far more independent USSR State 
Council. But in a whole number of instances—we recall the 
economic situation in Ukraine, the war in Georgia, the 
Dniester conflict in Moldova, the Karabakh confrontation 
of Armenia and Azerbaijan, the collapse of the “new-type 
ruble zone” for Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan—the influence 
of the Russian leadership on the affairs of countries of the 
Commonwealth has all but exceeded the influence of the 
former Soviet leadership on the possibilities of the Union 
republics. For this reason Yeltsin’s chairmanship does not 
today appear purely incidental. But Russia’s policy in rela- 
tion to the former Soviet republics remains sufficiently 
unpredictable. Russian leaders—primarily the president— 
are constantly torn between political necessity and eco- 
nomic expediency. On the one hand there is evidence of a 
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desire to preserve the entire former Soviet space as a “zone 
of influence,” on the other, the measures of economic 
stimulation, necessary in these cases, of countries in no 
hurry over their reforms are beginning to objectively con- 
tradict the interests of the Russian economic reform. The 
most striking example here was Russia's refusal to remit to 
Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan cash in new-denomination 
rubles after the accords on the creation of a new-type ruble 
zone had been signed. The situation in which Russia had 
found itself was precisely described at that time by Kazakh 
President Nursultan Nazarbayev: “As an economist, | can 
understand the ministers of economic; or finance of Russia. 
But they should confer with the p ople responsible for 
Russia’s geopolitical interests.” 


Boris Yeltsin is one such person. But lie has to take account 
not only of the logic constructs of the economic structures 
but also tine desires of the power structures, which submit to 
no political logic—the president is too dependent on them 
in domestic policy to go against them in foreign policy, in 
the “near abroad” particularly. I would recall if only the 
assault on Sukhumi, which impressed the world, by Abkhaz 
formations, which not only were not stopped by the military 
of Russia—the guarantor of the fulfillment of the well- 
known Georgian-Abkhaz agreements which disarmed the 
Georgian Army—but were in fact supported by the former. 
Even, possibly, contrary to the wishes of a president of 
Russia unduly preoccupied at this time with his confronta- 
tion with the Supreme Soviei. 


Now Boris Yeltsin has once again found himself faced with 
the need to make a choice in his “Commonwealth” policy. 
The success of Vladimir Zhirinovskiy’s party at the parlia- 
mentary elections demonstrated pretty well the kind of 
success revanchist sentiments are enjoying in Russian 
society. 


And the president also is facing the obvious temptation not 
so much to follow in the wake of Zhirinovskiy’s views as to 
justify all of Russia's stern actions in relation to countries of 
the CIS by the existence of the chauvinist phenomenon. 
Some recent statements of the president’s closest advisers, 
including Foreign Minister Andrey Kozyrev, show that this 
could be a perfectly acceptable direction in foreign policy. 
And then the sole “lever” of influencing Russian policy left 
to Boris Yeltsin’s colleagues would be the telephone. Or, at 
best, personal contacts. After all, thus far all problems 
between Russia and the CIS countries have been resolved 
only at presidential level—a pretty good illustration of the 
abnormality of these relations, frozen, as it were, at the level 
of the old fissures in Gorbachev's Federation Council and 
incapable yet of switching to the level of normal interstate 
relations. 


Nazarbayev 


The president of Kazakhstan, whose nonparticipation in the 
celebrated Belovezha meeting is still explained variously by 
the leaders of the former Soviet republics, has become the 
main spokesman, virtually, for integration ideas in the CIS. 
It was Nazarbayev who proposed and decisively supported 
the creation of coordinating bodies of the Commonwealth 
and the economic union of its members. But the president of 
Kazakhstan has simultaneously endeavored insistently to 
build a truly sovereign and real state in a republic with a 
more than complex ethnic makeup (the most complex in the 
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former Union, probably, not counting tiny Latvia, which is 
protected as yet against possible demographic problems by 
the rules of international law). The building of Kazakhstani 
statehood has required as an essential condition the tolerant 
attitude of the Russian leadership toward this complex 
historical experiment against the former's own will: after all, 
Kazakhstan was the last of the former Soviet republics to 
proclaim independence, and its president consistently sup- 
ported, as long as this was possible, the preservation and 
reform of the Union. But when Kazakhstani statehood came 
to be suffused with real political and economic content and 
the country began to take the first independent steps in 
foreign policy, a cooling suddenly ensued in Kazakh stani- 
Russian relations—and hardly through the fault of Almaty. 
The refusal to transfer rubles in cash, charges of an attempt 
to create an alternative economic union of Turkic-speaking 
countries, the endeavor of certain Russian politicians— 
from both government circles and the opposition—to act 
the part of defenders of the Russian-speaking population— 
all this also influenced, of course, Nursultan Nazarbayev’s 
positions in respect to the CIS. In any event, reports of 
Kazakhstan's promotion of initiatives at th: Ashgabat 
meeting have remained unconfirmed, but the ident of 
this republic engaged in heavy diplomatic activity, taking 
advantage of the last “summit” for productive bilateral 
contacts, with his recent “antipode” in the Common- 
wealth—Leonid Kravchuk—included. A charming and 
strong politician, Nazarbayev can today, without putting his 
popularity in the republic particularly at risk, distance 
himself from Russia somewhat, offering society certain 
alternative paths of development and alternative partners 
even. But these steps of Kazakhstan could be more a 
reaction to Moscow’s misunderstanding of Almaty’s aspira- 
tion to build equal relations protected against speculation 
on the most painful topic for Kazakhstan—the possibility of 
interethnic misunderstanding. It should be mentioned also 
that the Kazakhstan president's distancing of himself some- 
what from Russia could help him in the struggle for influ- 
ence in the Central Asia region, where Almaty’s positions 
have been weakened somewhat—compared with those of 
Tashkent—in connection with the Tajik events. 'n addition, 
on the eve of parliamentary elections such « policy could 
reduce the chances of Nazarbayev’s opponents from Kazakh 
national parties, who are accusing him of failing to under- 
stand Kazakhstan's true interests. 


Kravchuk 


Whereas until recently the presidents of Russia and Kaza- 
khstan were considered the main proponents of the integra- 
tion line in the CIS, the president of Ukraine was described, 
as a rule, as a supporter of a different approach to the 
Commonwealth, as the most felicitous instrument for the 
“divorce” of the former Soviet republics. But time has 
adjusted both the position of Yeltsin and Nazarbayev and 
the position of Kravchuk: The CIS could not either be a 
practicable instrument for the integration of its members or 
secure for them a normal divorce. The distance at which this 
country or the other stands from the Commonwealth was 
more a political section than a measure of true integration or 
disintegration desires, And it is striking here that the strong 
political position of the president of Ukraine has not been 
founded on real economic possibilities, which has led in 
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Russian-Ukrainiai: relations, for example, to humiliating 
—— which President Kravchuk himself has called 
66 nee ing.” 


The attitude of the president of Ukraine to-vard the CIS is 
conditioned primarily by the state of the relations of 
Ukraine and Russia, and these relations depend directly on 
the ailing, unreformed Ukrainian economy. On the eve of 
early parliamentary and presidential elections in the 
country it is the economic crisis which has propelled to the 
forefront the question of stable Ukrainian statehood. For 
President Kravchuk himseif—as for Ukraine also, for that 
matter—the best option at the present time would appear to 
be the abandonment of presidential elections after the 

rliamentary elections with a strengthening of the vertical 
ine of the executive. But Leonid Kravchuk could achieve 
this cancellation only with the start of a real, even if not all 
that significant, change in the economy or, on the other 
hand, with an extraordinary exacerbation of the situation. 
Both versions are hardly realistic, and it may be assumed, 
therefore, that the Ukrainian president will simply attempt 
to find a common language with the new parliament, and 
the composition of this parliament will determine his tactics 
in relations with Russia and the CIS as a whole. The only 
thing that should not be expected from Kravchuk is the 
fulfillment of the cherished dream of certain radical Russian 
politicians from the “revanche party”—a change of the blue 
and yellow flag for a white one. Leonid Kravchuk has 
invested too much in his image as the architect of new 
Ukrainian independence to retreat from it. The combina- 
tion of the success of this political image and the economic 
apathy is altogether, most likely, the determining phenom- 
enon of the “sovereign-communist” success, which is not 
typical of just Kravchuk alone. 


Shushkevich 


An architect of the CIS and until the day before yesterday 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet of Belarus, Stanislav 
Shushkevich had since the first months of the Common- 
wealth’s existence, virtually, been in a dual position. On the 
one hand, against the background of the other leaders of the 
former Soviet reyublics Shushkevich appeared to be the 
politician who most aspired to preserve Union integration 
and even some special relationship with Russia. But at the 
same time Shushkevich aspired also to “preserve charac- 
ter,” ensuring for the proclaimed Belorussian sovereignty if 
only an attributive existence. And it was here that Shush- 
kevich encountered in his own republic the opposition of 
the “economic party” headed by Prime Minister Vyacheslav 
Kebich, and it is Kebich’s policy, not that of Shushkevich, 
which has of late gained the support of the majority of 
members of parliament, what is more. And Shushkevich— 
not president but chairman of the Supreme Soviet—had to 
come to terms with this trend, which has already led to his 
dismissal from office. Meanwhile, the struggle for power in 
Minsk and the hope of the executive that closer cooperation 
with Russia will make it possible not to reform the repub- 
lic’s economy have led to Belarus’ loss of its advantageous 
mediating role in the CIS. 


Karimov 


During the events in Tajikistan Islam: Karimov, who inter- 
vened in the conflict decisively and facilitated the accession 
to power of the present Tajik leadership headed by Emomali 
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Rakhmanov, succeeded in showing that his claims to lead- 
ership in the region may not be simply declarative. But it is 
indicative that Karimov has subsequently tried to distance 
himself from the Tajik conflict, demonstrating hereby that 
his decisive steps may alternate with quite cautious tactics. 
This is connected to some extent with the fact that the 
Uzbek economy, which is living merely with the expectation 
of possible energy dividends, cannot allow itself a free sail 
and to some extent with the president's concerns for a 
strengthening of his own power, which does not contemplate 
lengthy involvement in so dangerous a conflict as the Tajik 
conflict. In addition, left by Russia without cash in rubles, 
Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan, traditional rivals, have simply 
been forced to draw closer to one another, and Karimov has 
inquired in earnest about the prospects of regional integra- 
tion: Tajikistan and Turkmenistan will hardly be active 
participants, but a commonwealth of Kazakhstan, Uzbeki- 
stan, and Kyrgyzstan could produce tangible geopolitical 
results. At the same time it has to be recalled that observers 
were expecting of the experienced and cautious Karimov 
greater flexibility in domestic policy, considering that there 
was little that in fact threatened the power of the president 
of Uzbekistan. But Islam Karimov has preferred to rule his 
country quite strictly, obviously believing that the stability 
that has been achieved is the best proof of the soundness of 
the tactics for which he has opted. But it is hard to judge as 
yet how durable stability in any republic of Central Asia will 
be and to what extent presidential power can hold back 
uncontrollable social processes, especially if they have sup- 
port from abroad. 


Shevardnadze 


One of the best known and most consummate politicians on 
the territory o/ the former Union, Eduard Shevardnadze has 
found himself the head of a country paralyzed by sporadic 
civil war, interethnic conflicts, and the amateurish leader- 
ship of —* by the predecessors and associates of 
Gorbachev's foreign minister. Of course, the situation in 
which Georgia finds itself has been the main obstacle to the 
application of Shevardnadze’s diplomatic capabilities, espe- 
cially since—on account of the relative independence of 
many of the players in the Russian political arena—th- 
policy of the Georgian leader oriented toward a search for 
honest and mutually acceptable accords with Russia has as 
yet proven bankrupt. A politician of any other rank could 
hardly have retained er after the loss of Sukhumi, but 
Shevardnadze — under these conditions in oſſering 
stereotypes of political consciousness and leading Georgia 
into the CIS. The Ashgabat meeiing was essentially the 
Georgian leader's debut in the Commonwealth, bui Eduard 
Shevardnadze succeeded at this “summit” even in demon- 
strating that he will hardly be a passive observer here: 
Shevardnadze’s interlocutors in the Turkmen capital, who 
subsequently met among themselves, included Leonid 
Kravchuk and Nursultan Nazarbayev, Geydar Aliyev, Islam 
Karimov.... Despite his country’s calamitous situation, She- 
vardnadze is prepared, it would seem, to employ if only his 
personal possibilities for a change in the apportionment of 
forces in the Commonwealth which could help Georgia 
consolidate its positions in the post-Soviet space. 


Alivev 


The return to power in Azerbaijan of Geydar Aliyev is a no 
less fascinating story than the political biography of Eduard 
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Shevardnadze. And one further example of the fact that 
representatives of the old Soviet school who went through 
the “fire and water” of the Brezhnev Politburo even can give 
the representatives of the national movements who .am- 
paigned for the independence of the former Soviet republics 
far more actively than the party secretaries a 100-point lead. 
Eduard Shevardnadze, of course, showed his capabilities as 
a politician not so much as head of the Communist Party of 
Georgia Central Committee but as... foreign minister of the 
USSR and in the exercise of foreign policy perestroyka. But 
Geydar Aliyev also, after his departure from the office of 
first vice premier of the Soviet Union, demonstrated his 
political capabilities, heading the Supreme Assembly of the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Republic. As the head of 
Nakhichevan, an enclave situated between Turkey and an 
Armenia essentially at war with Azerbaijan, Aliyev was able 
to prevent hostilities on his territory, find a common 
language with Ankara, which sympathized with his political 
antagonist President Elchibey, and even to establish con- 
tacts with Yerevan. But once in Baku, Aliyev, like Shevard- 
nadze in Tbilisi, came in for a difficult inheritance: A 
country with pretty good political possibilities had found 
itself threatened with military defeat, and it was simply 
essential that the new president show himself to be a far 
more moderate and peace-loving politician than his prede- 
cessor. Aliyev is endeavoring—and he will continue this 
policy—to wrest the foreign policy initiative from Yerevan, 
drawing closer to Russia—and Azerbaijan’s return to the 
CIS was a feature of this rapprochement. But the Azerbaijan 
leader’s Russian partners asked, it would seem, too high a 
price for assistance to Baku, and for this reason Aliyev has 
—* to make use of his long-standing contacts and the 

eements in the Russian leadership. It is possible that 
the ate of the Azerbaijan leader will depend, for all that, not 
on success at the negotiating table but on military victories, 
and the forces outside of Azerbaijan that would like to 
preserve Geydar Aliyev must make efforts for the appear- 
ance of such victories. 


Ter-Petrosyan 


The Armenian president remains today the sole leader 
throughout the post-Soviet space (not counting Estonia and, 
to some extent, Latvia) who was able to come to power from 
an informal democratic structure and, in addition, to keep 
his office and remain quite an authoritative leader, albeit 
one who has been experiencing certain difficulties as of late. 
This may to some extent be explained by the dire situation 
in which warring Armenia has found itself (but this is at the 
same time fertile ground for a frequent change of leaders as 
well) and also, to some extent, by the economically powerful 
“power party” which has formed around the president, but 
mainly by the outstanding diplomatic talent of Ter- 
Petrosyan, who has been able to so correct the initially 
anti-Moscow course of Armenian litical strategy that 
he has easily and imperceptibly Armenia the main 
base of Russia’s interests in the Transcaucasus region—a 
role that has subsequently and with less success been sought 
by the Shevardnadze-headed Georgia and the Aliyev-led 
Azerbaijan. It was this policy that enabled Yerevan to 
change the correlation of forces in the Karabakh conflict 
(and there was simultaneously a change of power ‘n Baku 
also, which reduced somewhat Turkey's influence on the 
situation in the region) and which at the same time has not 
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in the least prevented constitutional development in Arme- 
nia—a country divided by borders. Of course, this suc- 
cessful conduct of fi policy matters is smoothing over 
somewhat in the eyes of the public the economic disarray— 
it is usually ascribed to circumstances, not the president. 
But Levon Ter-Petrosyan will soon once again be encoun- 
tering a situation where Russia is attempting to help both 
Armenia and Azerbaijan. And al! too much here will p ene 
on Yerevan itself. its economic and military potential, and 
the level of its influence on the leadership of Russia. 


Snegur 


Like many other former Soviet republics, Moldova was 
faced with the threat of a paralysis of power, which led to the 
announcement of early parliamentary elections. Under 
these a President Mircea Snegur, whose positions 
had been somewhat shaker, once again become the sole 
realistic ee not only of the continuity of wer but 
also of the state integrity of Moldova: In any ev. “t, the 

presidential elections were held on a larger territory than 
that on which the parliamentary elections will be held. 


In addition, for the first time the president of Moldova, 
Mircea Snegur, was elected by a parliament representing the 
entire population of the republic, which is today in fact 
divided inio three parts. The president's position is being 
improved also by the radicals from the Christian Demo- 
cratic People’s Front of Moldova demanding the republic's 
immediate affiliation to Romania. Thus Snegur occupies a 
certain intermediate, even center, position between the 
radicals in Chisinau and the separatist leaders in Tiraspoi 
justifying the preservation of the self-proclaimed Dniester 
Moldavian Republic on territory controlled by Russian 
troops by the possibility of affiliation to Romania. But after 
the parliamentary elections, the president’s positions could 
once again be in jeopardy: The new corps of deputies could 
perfectly well nominate from their ranks politicians who 
cleave to views similar to his, but who are not burdened by 
the legacy of confrontation with the rebellious regions of the 
republic. The return to Moldova's political life of its former 
leader Petru Lucinschi, who was elected chairman of the 
republic’s parliament, is the best example of this. The 
president of Moldova's chance of retaining his authority wil! 
depend directly on a settlement of the Dniester conflict, 
which, in turn, will depend on relations with Russia and 
Moldova’s role in the CIS (although the republic's parlia- 
ment has yet to ratify the agreement on the formation of the 
Commonwealth, and this will have to be done by the new 
corps of deputies: Chisinau is meanwhile occupying a cau- 
tious-neutral position in relation to the CIS structures). It 
should be recalled also that the situation in Moldova and the 
possibilities of President Snegur have been influenced as of 
late by a new, “extra-Commonwealth” factor too: Moscow's 
search for “new old” spheres of influence in East Europe 
could force the Russian leaders to decide on certain conces- 
sions to Romania—and one such concession could be a 
Dniester settlement. 


Niyazov 


Undisputed diplomatic talent and an ability to sensitively 
catch current political winds helped the president of Turk- 
menistan not only establish full and uncontested control over 
the republic—-none of his CIS colleagues can rival the extent 
of his powers, and even the highest representative body is 
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essentially appointed by Niyazov—but also to mothball 
social and political processes in Turkmenistan, preventing 
not Kyrgyz pluralism but even the Uzbek “representative” 
opposition. Turkmenistan has remained the sole former 
Soviet republic that has no 7 (except, perhaps, at 
the “dissident” level of the 1970’s) and where the population 
might think that the president Ma succeeded by way of the 
abandonment of “democratic experiments” in securing for 
Turkmenistan political and economic stability expressed in 
control over social life and the preservation of the ration- 
card distribution of basic necessities. The niche of commu- 
nist ideology was rapidly occupied by the “ideology of 
presidential authority”: Niyazov is called Turkmenbashi, 
“Father of the Turkmen,” and monuments to and large-scale 
portraits of the president, after whom the city formerly called 
Krasnovodsk, streets, schools, agricultural enterprises, and 
plants have been named, have appeared throughout the 
republic. The president’s contributions and the nationwide 
love for him are reported daily by the Turkmen press and 
Turkmenistan radio and television. Saparmurad Niyazov is, 
meanwhile, making skillful use of the attraction not only of 
his own population but of the leadership of Russia also to 
stability: While remaining at a distance from the CIS and not 
part. cipating in the work of a number of structures of the 
Commonwealth, Turkmenistan nonetheless maintains a spe- 
cial re‘ationship with Russia and was even the first former 
Soviet republic to which President Yeltsin paid an official 
visit. Strict control over the republic is permitting President 
Niyazov to easily consent to Russian initiatives which could 
prove dangerous and even insulting to his president col- 
leagues who do not have such command over the wishes of 
each citizen of theirs: Thus Turkmenistan is as yet the sole 
republic of the former Union to have signed a dual- 
citizenship agreement with Russia. At the same time 
Niyazov is actively seeking alternative paths for economic 
development outside of the CIS, endeavoring to develop 
contacts with Turkmenistan’s neighbors in the East. But the 
absence of serious economic reforms preventing real use 
being made of the profits from the sale of natural gas could 
make the Turkmen leadership more dependent on Russia 
than President Niyazov would like. 


Akayev 


Of all the presidents of countries of the Central Asia region, 
Askar Akayev is as yet in the most difficult and vulnerable 
position. A former president of the republic’s Academy of 
Sciences, who became head of Kyrgyzstan in defiance, 
seemingly, of the logic of the development of the region 
(and, possibly, thanks also to the weaknees of the then 
leadership headed by Absamat Masaliyev), Akayev simply 
had to come across as a supporter of an approach— 
pluralist—to the relations of power and society which was 
entirely different from that of neighboring countries. At the 
same time a hierarchy of regional elites traditional for 
Central Asia has been preserved in Kyrgyzstan, the Com- 
munist Party, which was banned earlier, has been revived, 
and a profound crisis has been observed within the power 
party itself, which has been expressed, in particular, in a 
change of prime minister of the republic and the resignation 
of Vice President Feliks Kulov, one of the country’s most 
lar politicians. Askar Akayev’s decision to hold a 
erendum on confidence in the president testifies to a 
desire for a radical solution of this crisis. But even should 
Akayev succeed, it will hardly be possible tc get through the 
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period of economic difficulties without recourse, if not to 
authoritarian methods of government, then at least to 
elements of an authoritarian approach. Specially since the 
cooling in relations between Moscow and Almaty is creating 
additional difficulties for Bishkek, which has traditionally 
been oriented toward these two capitals, and maki 
Akayev even more dependent on the development trends 

the countries of Central Asia. 


Emomali Rakhmonov, chairman of the Supreme Council of 
Tajikistan, can hardly look forward to a lengthy political 
biography. And it is not only a question here of the tradi- 
tions of the new Tajikistan, which has already 

several leaders, as of the nonindependence of the accession 
to power of Emomali Rakhmonov, which was a conse- 
quence of the bloody civil war and the manifest interest of a 
whole number of outside forces in such an outcome. But 
Rakhmonov is opposed not only by members of the opyo- 
sition whom he vanquished but has not subjugated and who 
are being held in check thus far vy the presence in Tajikistan 
and on its borders of the Russian Army. Profound contra- 
dictions are lacerating also the “party of victors” itself, 
which has proven to be extremely heterogeneous. Initially 
the nomenklatura from Leninabad and Kulyab, which had 
returned to power, tried to get rid of the field commanders 
who aspired to command it: The culmination of this termi- 
nation of combatants who had played their part was the 
surprise death of Sangak Safarov, leader of the People’s 
Front and former criminal. The new round of contradic- 
tions—between representatives c” Leninabad, who had tra- 
ditionally governed in Soviet Tajikistan, and the new 
leaders from Kulyab, whose protege Rakhmonov is—ended 
in the dismissal of the experienced Leninabader premier 
Abdumalik Abdulladzhanov. But a further strengthening of 
the Kulyabis is fraught with the danger of a new blowup of 
the situation in the republic, a change in the correlation of 
political forces, and even the loss of some of the outside 
support essential to the present bosses of Dushanbe. 
Because there has once again come to be a Leninabader in 
the premier’s chair, and for this reason Emomali Rakh- 
monov, the leader of a country with a paralyzed economy, 
finances controlied by the central component of Russia, and 
an army subordinate to Moscow, can hardly feel confident. 


Such, in brief, might be notes in the margins of the political 
biographies of the people today determining the dev 

ment of the situation in the former Soviet republics. 

course, it is impossible to encompass the entire post-Union 
space, it has both “external” and “internal” dimensions 
incorporating, in addition, a whole number of leaders also. 
The “external” dimension means the leaders of the Baltic 
countries, which have already distanced themselves from 
their Union neighbors: Algirdas Brazauskas, Guntis Ulmanis 
and Vaidis Birkavs, and Lennart Meri and Mart Laar. It 
means the leaders of self-proclaimed formations, by no 
means neophytes on the post-Soviet political stage, such as 
the leaders of Karabakh, Igor Smirnov, president of the 
Dniester region, or Viadislay Ardzinba, chairman of the 
parliament of Abkhazia, and Torez Kulumbegov, head of 
South Ossetia. We could also recall here Dzhokhar Duaayev, 
president of Chechnya, but we would hereby be moving not 
only toward the borders of Russia but also toward the 
boundaries of the “internal” dimension: the leaders of the 
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Russian republics that participated in the work of Gor- 
bachev’s Federation Council have been eliminated from 
activity in the CIS. But the role of these leaders in the 
political life of Russia has by no means diminished but has, 
rather, increased since that time. Today their activity—that 
of the presidents of Tatarstan, Mintimer Shaymiyev, Bash- 
kortostan, Murtaza Rakhimov, Yakutia, Mikhail Nikolayev, 
Chuvashia, Nikolay Fedorov, Ingushetia, Ruslan Aushev, 
K.abardino-Balkaria, Valeriy Kokov, and Mari El, Valeriy 
Zotin, the chairmen of the parliaments of Karelia, Viktor 
Stepanov, and Mordvinia, Nikolay Biryukov, the president 
of North Ossetia, Anarbek Galazov, and others—requires a 
separate publication. And this is characteristic not only of 
Russia, incidentally. It is sufficient to recall, for example, 
Nikolay Bagrov, chairman of the Crimean Parliament, or 
Aslan Abashidze, chairman of the parliament of Ajaria, and 


the role performed in the life of Azerbaijan by its present 
president Geydar Aliyev in the office 11 of the 
parliament of Nakhichevan in order to see how multidimen- 


sional is the process of disintegration of the Soviet Union 
and to see for oneself the incompleteness of this process. But 
we will meanwhile plot the present situation recorded 
recently by the 12 portraits hung outside the residetice of the 
president of Turkmenistan. 


Tajik Official Interviewed on Economic Ties With 
Russia 


944E0487A Moscow RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA in Russian 
16 Feb 94 pp 1-2 


[Interview with Abduzhalil Samadov, chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of Tajikistan, by Viadimir Chernyshev 
in Moscow; date not given: “In Tajikistan the Kuble Is Not 
Foreign Currency”} 


{Text] Our conversation with A. Samadov, chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of Tajikistan, took place in Moscow. As 
the head of a government delegation, he had many meetings, 
consultations, and negotiations here. Nevertheless, this busy 
working visit remained outside the attention of the press— 
probably undeservedly. Major policies are not made in front 
of television cameras or receptions filled with pomp. 


[Chernyshev] Abduzhalil Akhadovich, what was the main 
thrust of the meetings and negotiations you had in Russia? 


[Samadov] It is not, of course, meetings per se that are 
important for the fate of the people. What follows is 
important. To summarize the results briefly, they reinforced 
the feeling in me that Russia not only shares the pain and 
hopes of Tajik le. Just like us, Russia is sincerely ready 
for mutually beneficial cooperation at the new level of our 
relations. The totalitarian past is behind us, and what is 
ahead is an era of the civilized market and respect for 
human rights and dignity. So we came with the intention of 
working in this era. In Moscow we made an important 
comparison of viewpoints—they are similar across the 
entire spectrum of Russian-Tajik relations. 


Russia, Uzbekistan, and other CIS countries have been and 
will remain our main partners in the foreseeable future. Up 
to 80 percent of the Tajik economy is contingent upon CIS 
countries. And it hardly makes sense for the Common- 
wealth, with Russia as its centripetal center, to reject the 
economic opportunities of the Tajik market. In terms of not 
only raw materials but also finished products. 
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{Chernyshev] The opinions has been voiced in the Russian 
press that bringing a number of CIS states back into the 
ruble zone will cause a new round of inflation in the 
economy. What can you say on this subject? 


[Samadov] Such a viewpoint has a righi to exist. But let us 
look at this phenomenon from another angle as v's! Expan- 
sion of the ruble zone will boost, launch, develop, and 
strengthen production, economic, and many other ties. 
Tajikistan, for instance, is ready to supply cotton, fruit, 
vegetables, and other products. But we necd metal, equ * 
ment, petroleum products, and many other things. In 
situation of separate “zones,” that is, disrupted ties, Russian 
textile enterprises began to experience a dearth of cotton; 
the trade sector needs cheap fruit, vegetables, canned prod- 
ucts; other consumers need the variety of products previ- 
ously supplied by Tajikistan. In the Russian market all this 
was being made up for by shipments of goods mainly {rom 
West Europe. For hard currency, of course. Because the 
West does not want to buy those Russian products that ir 
the past went to Tajikistan. Which means that having 
broken the ties with the CIS countries, the Russian economy 
and society were subjected to a great cataclysm, a shock. But 
this did not translate into therapy; in a number of places 
production declined sharply. Has the ruble become stronger 
for this? Has the people's situation improved? Has domestic 
production gone up? 


We heard these kinds of biting questions and opinions from 
competent Russian specialists in finance, economics, and 
production. This means that we need different mechanisms 
to carry out the tasks we have set for ourselves. Therefore we 
noted with great satisfaction the position of a number of 
deputy groups and factions in the State Duma and the 
Federation Council, the leadership of the Russian Federa- 
tion Ministry of Finance and Central Bank of Russia, and 
ministries and agencies—a position that is close to the way 
we see things: The way to strengthen the ruble should be 
sought not in narrowing down its sphere of circulation but, 
on the contrary, in expanding it. We cannot look at this 
problem from the position of a small merchant. Which is: 
obtain ruble credit in one place, turn it over in another, then 
pocket the profit and pay off debts. The state economy 
works according to a different scheme. We have to look at 
this process more broadly. For instance, if Russian rubles 
begin to flow into the Tajik zone, a certain shortage of rubles 
will emerge in Russia itself, as you might easily guess. The 
rising demand for the ruble will in turn affect the exchange 
rate—it will go up. Of course, not everything is this simple 
in real life. This aspect and many others related to Tajiki- 
stan’s entry into the ruble zone will be considered soon by a 
group of authoritative Russian experts, whose arrival we are 
expecting in Dushanbe. 


We, in turn, also intend to establish appropriate control to 
keep our economy from living on cheap rubles. The point is 
to make financial resources reflect adequately in the move- 
ment of many other resources, assist in their forward 
movement. It is clear that we do not intend to play the role 
of spongers in the ruble zone. 


I will ask you a teaser. What do you think: Will the position 
of the American dollar become stronger or weaker if the 
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zone of its circulation becomes limited only to the territory 
of the United States? | doubt that even one American 
economist will answer this question in the affirmative. So I 
also believe that the ruble zone can and should expand, and 
the ruble should become a full-fledged international means 
of payment. 


[Chernyshev] This means that to the relief of business 

circles of two countries we may say that after Tajikistan 

joins the ruble zone the problem of nonpayments will also 
me a thing of the past? 


[Samadov] Undoubtedly, Mostly we have inherited nonpay- 
ments as a legacy from the Soviet past. But there is a time 
for everything. You do not start building a house with the 
roof, The same goes for us: We have to create the proper 
conditions for normal economic relations, their legislative 
foundation. Be our guests—trade, work, build. Our govern- 
ment will be only too glad to help. But any particular deals 
and operations are a prerogative of the parties to the 
agreement. Since as a result of the crisis Tajik society has 
experienced a textbook case of force majeure across the 
entire complex of pi uduction, trade, financial, and other ties 
with CIS countries, we see it as one of our vital tasks to 
prevent this sort of event happening in the future. When the 
economy begins to grow, there will be no reason for people 
to gather at rallies. They will be busy with the business at 
hand. It is like a system of communicating vessels. 


We are very grateful to all those partners in Russia and CIS 
countries who, at a difficult time for our motherland, 
supplied us with food, clothes, petroleum ucts, raw 
materials, and parts... Behind this stream of rather costly 
Saree em Se > Oe See oe a eee — 
Although we are living through a very difficult period, I 

say that the time will come when not 2 single person will 
regret helping Tajikistan in its hour of hardship. This is not 
in our national yoo 

et In your opinion, which directions of Russian- 

ajik cooperation are most promising today? 


[Samadov] Practically any . Our traditional export 
products. The development of mineral deposits, in which we 


have nearly all the elements in the Mendeleyev table. The 
extensive potential of agricultural production. But we have 
to start small. Areas that can bring tangible returns in the 
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near future, establish solid ties. Tajikistan hae, for instance, 
great places for health and recreation. We have many 
resort zones, including those with curative hot springs. This 
pad for the development of prestigious 
7,000-meter-high mountain resorts. 1 could hours 
telling you about our land of plenty, blessed by sun and 
nature. Spring will come soon to the southern parts. Valleys 
will be covered with emerald and a sea of flowers. 
u. ‘ercome and see for yourself. But it is better still to come 
to work rather than vacation. We will do — to _—_ 
people's living standards up to commonly recogn 
norms, to establish their direct economic interests. This 
applies to a full extent to Russians as well. Especially those 
who were literally forced to leave Tajikistan. 
As to certain concerns ing political instability, I can 
tell you unequivocally: Life is getting back to normal. Today 
there are no more facing you in our land than in any 
other country. “Isolated incidents” can happen anywhere, 
and they do not happen by the will of governments or 


is a launchi 


|Chernyshev] How will the economic reform that is 
underway in your country affect Tajikistan’s export poten- 
tial in the near future? 


[Samadov] The economic reform is a com t of our 
merging with the Russian economy. We have laws on 
property, enterprise, and investment that are similar in 
many respects... Moreover, we envisage additional steps 
that will create a most favorable status for Russian entre- 
preneurs. We do not envisage any obstacles or barriers to the 
movement of capital. 


The formula of our reform is to put in motion ive 
ively its 


priority of human rights and dignity, which are deeply 
consonant with fundamental values and views in the East 
and the sociopsychological traits of our We are 
striving to manage without a ponderous inistrative 
apparatus and red tape in dealing with various matters. And 
most importantly, to create conditions for the forward 
development of society while not permitting the state to 
interfere in the life of its citizens and entrepreneurs. Our 
economy must have a “Tajik face.” We do not have any 
other path to revival. 
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Russian-Estonian Problems Over RF Diplomats’ 
Statements Eyed 


944Q0185A Moscow SEGODNYA in Russian 1] Feb 94 p 3 


Article by Irina Grudinina: ‘Free’ Estonia and Partially 
ree’ Russia Continue To Clarify Their Relations: Russian 
Federation Minister of Foreign Affairs Accused of Slander’) 


{featl As reported by the press service of the Ministry of 
oreign Affairs of Estonia, on 9 February Estonia’s ambas- 
sador to Moscow received instructions to protest a series of 
“slanderous and inaccurate” statements by the minister of 
foreign affairs and other officials of Russia. Insofar as a 
number of delegations of the United Nations, Council on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe, Council of Europe, 
and other international organizations have confirmed that 
the situation in Estonia is entirely in conformance with 
international human rights standards, the press release 
states, the question arises: Who is concealing the truth— 
international organizations or the political figure who has 
repeatedly proclaimed Estonia to be part of the Russian 
amt ho interest, the so-called near abroad? The laws of the 

onian Republic allow everyone to obtain Estonian citi- 
zenship, regardless of ethnicity. But the minister's state- 
ments, as noted by the Estonian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
contain a positive aspect (concerning a reference to the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact). This instills the hope that the 
Russian minister of foreign affairs will be able to take the 
next step and admit that the Baltic countries were occupied 
by the Soviet Union in 1940. 


Estonia’s Minister of Foreign Affairs Juri Luik, in turn, did 
not ignore the interview given by Andrey Kozyrev to the 
American weekly NEWSWEEK and published in the 14 
February issue. In response to the NEWSWEEK correspon- 
dent’s question as to whether the minister truly meant in an 
address to Russian diplomats that troops should not be 
withdrawn from the Baltic countries, Luik believes that 
Kozyrev did not provide a clear answer. I would be quite 
happy to see Mr. Kozyrev find the opportunity to answer 
this question once again, this time more precisely, the 
Estonian minister stated. 


With regard to the Estonian demarche, it is useful to publish 
Andrey Kozyrev’s utterances verbatim. In conversation 
with journalists on 8 February, the minister stated the 
following: “Approximately a third of the populace is set 
apart by virtue of ethnicity. We are talking about Russian- 
speaking people—Russians, Ukrainians, Belarusians, Jews, 
and even Finns—who are denied the right of citizenship. 
They want to acquire such citizenship but are denied it for 
one reason only—ethnicity. If this is not ‘ethnic cleansing,’ 
then what is?” (Here and henceforth we quote INTERFAX). 
In Kozyrev’s opinion, in certain instances, in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina for example, “ethnic cleansing” is manifest in 
the form of criminal violence, in other instances—in the 
form of denial of civil rights, the right of citizenship in 
particular, for large population groups. “If anywhere people 
are called ‘occupier.’ and ‘noncitizens,’ they begin to con- 
duct themselves accordingly. The result is instability,” the 
minister stated. He then cited another example of encroz _a- 
ment on the rights of Russian-spe king people: “In the 
former USSR, everyone had a military obligation. There 
was no exception for Estonians or Latvians—they too 
served in the Soviet Army. But now they want to remove 
from Estonia and Latvia not all former servicemen in the 
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Soviet Army, only the Russian-speaking ones. It is evident 
that the basis of the demand to remove servicemen com- 
prises not a political, but rather an ethnic principle.” In the 
minister's words, attempts to take out crimes of the Stalinist 
regime on simple constitute political stupidity.” ꝰl 
admit the crimes of the Stalinist regime, but one must not 
forget that these were committed by political authorities— 
Stalin on the one hand, and Hitler on the other—that 
concluded the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact. Attempts 45 years 
later to take it out on thousands of simple le for the 
commission of these crimes and use the principle of eth- 
nicity in doing so—are intolerable.“ "The world must turn 
its attention to this inhumane and potentially dangerous 
situation,” Kozyrev concluded. 


There can be no doubt but that the minister’s words are 
harsh to say the least, and possibly “inaccurate,” but to 


categorize as slander means closing one’s eyes to the 
true state of affairs. Which is in fact t the jous 
Western structures and izations whose views are bei 


cited by the Estonian Ministry of Foreign Affairs are doing. 
These groups include, for example, the American human 
rights organization Freedom House, which published its 
regular report for 1993 encompassing 190 countries and 63 
territories. The section ining to “countries that are not 
free” lists Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Federal Republic of 


Y via, * , Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and 
Ustetious, The oe of the report ca izes the fol- 


lowing countries as “partially free”: Russia, Ukraine, Mold- 
ova, Kyrgyzstan, Kazakhstan, Georgia, Belarus, Armenia, 
Romania, Macedonia, Slovakia, and Latvia. The ex 
laimed Bulgaria, the Czech Republic, Hungary, , 
venia, Lithuania, and Estonia to be “free.” When com- 
pared with last year’s report with respect to the Baltic 
countries, it is Estonia that received an “upgrade,” moving 
out of the cat “partially free” to “free.” We must point 
out that the situation of the Russian-speaking population 
was precisely the key criterion in last year’s report, in 
particular, “the measures to restrict citizenship and the 
denial of citizenship to Russian-speaking inhabitants.” We 
must presume that the Russians in Estonia will be happy to 
hear that they are living today in a country that is com- 
pletely free. 


P.S. INTERFAX reported yesterday that Estonian Presi- 
dent Lennart Meri demanded an explanation from 
Aleksandr Trofimov, Russian Federation ambassador to 
Tallinn, in connection with the statements of Russian 
officials A report distributed to the press Wednesday 
evening by the of the Estonian head of state 
cites the words of Mikhail Demurin, official representative 
of the Russian Federation Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
According to the press release, Demurin stated that “in the 
establishment of international relations, the use of diplo- 
matic means alone is insufficient.” The document also 
mentions that in his recent interview with NEWSWEEK, 
Russian Federation Minister of Foreign Affairs Andrey 
Kozyrev accused Latvia of intent to deport Russians, and he 
“threatene conflict with the Latvian Republic.” The doc- 
ument emphasizes that “the actual situation in Estonia has 
nothing in common with the picture certain extremist- 
chauvinist politicians in Moscow are attempting to draw, 
and this fact is without a doubt well known to the officials 
who are formulating Russia's foreign policy.” 
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Duma Deputy Views Crimean Elections, Suggests 
RF ‘Moderation’ 

944Q0184A Moscow OBSHCHAYA GAZETA in Russian 
No 5, 4-10 Feb 94 p 1 


[Article Vyacheslav Igrunov, deputy of the State Duma: 
‘Crimea Has Decided—Not That Meshkov Is Better, But 
Simply That There Has Been Enough of Bagrov”’} 


[Text] When, during the first round of presidential elections 
in Crimea, Yuriy Meshkov, unexpectedly for most politi- 
cians, took 37 percent of the vote, a commotion was raised 
in Kiev. From the outside one got the impression that 
Ukraine was ey to intervene in order to prevent a second 
round, L. Kravchuk received special authorization, and 
Ukrainian nationalists urged him on to use force. If he had 
given in and had not allowed for the resolution of the 
Crimean question “from the inside,” an outpouring of 
political emotions and confrontations with the participation 
of the Black Sea fleet would have become inevitable. 


As a member of the Duma committee on matters pertaining 
to the CIS, I decided to travel to Kiev and Crimea, and to 
look at the whole situation on the spot. The trip was a 
private one, since our committee at that point had not been 
able to work out a common position. 


Indecisiveness reigned in Kiev—that very condition in 
which the most serious mistakes are allowed to occur. 
Sensible Ukrainian politicians understood that the unwill- 
ingness of Crimeans to live as before was so strong that 
changing the situation would be possible only by force— 
force that was not there, since Ukraine as a state found itself 
on the verge of catastrophe, on the threshold of a possible 
explosion of social discontent. On the eve of the new 
elections, when the Ukrainian state would inevitably have 
to change its orientation, the politicians in Kiev found 
themselves unwil'ing to take upon themselves the responsi- 
bility for forcible pressure on Crimea and a possible armed 
conflict. 

Bagrov, who had been Kiev’s favorite going into the past 
elections, had in the past been a pro-Russian pioneer and, 
essentially, of Crimea’s anti-Ukrainian orientation. But 
having worked for a bit under the new conditions, he 
grasped the realities and thought it advisable to stand up for 
the unity of Ukraine—with Crimea as a com t part of 
it. With this pragmatic position of his, he identified himself 
with Ukraine, and lost the support of the population in 


ted. Meshkov found himself a hostage to an idea: 
He decisive actions for the obtaining of indepen- 
dence, and he agitated for a referendum on the restoration 


most likely take place not at all in the 
form of a separation from Ukraine and entry into Russia. 
Crimea could become that locomotive that pulls Ukraine 
toward Russia, aiding in their rapprochement. And that was 
why, directly after the first round of voting, Meshkov made 
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the appropriate announcement. Bagrov played on this, 
saying: “See—there is no alternative to my way!”, which 
compelled Meshkov again to emphasize his radicalism. As a 
result, from the outside one got the impression that this was 
an irresponsible mn who was ing for power, a 
person who would quickly proclaim Crimea’s indepen- 
dence. And further on, Ukraine would answer with forcible 
methods, and a war would start. 


In fact, Meshkov has no poe Oe differs from Bagrov’s. 
He proposes different met Bagrov trod only those 

ths that had been trampled smooth by the party nomen- 

tura: He traveled to Kiev, reported on ing, and 
supposed that the matter was in the bag. And when parlia- 
ment did not approve or did not carry out the arrangement, 
it came as a surprise to him. But Meshkov and other 
opponents believe that it is necessary to seek to achieve not 
arrangements, but the adoption of corresponding laws; it is 
necessary to make a break and to forge ahead. This is an 
objective contradiction, which cannot be avoided in this 
changing world. 


Of course, a changing of the guard must take place from 
time to time. I met with many very highly placed bureau- 
crats of Bagrov’s team. And they gave me to understand that 
po Ry phegedy hi a Ringdheg BB BAR 
more. It was not that Meshkov was better, but simply that 
they had had enough of Bagrov. Another segment felt that 
Bagrov was losing the reins, that power was slipping away 
and was already switching over to other banners. As a result, 
even before Meshkov’s victory, the level of control in 
Bagrov’s team approached zero. 
Meshkov gave me the impression of being a rather well-bred 
. He tries to act like, and copies the behavior of, 
“decisive” people, who can bang their fists on the table. But 
he is a mild person, and one feels a pose, an artificiality, in 
his decisiveness. Some seek to alarm us, saying: “He is a 
Crimean Zhirinovskiy!” Nothing of the kind. It is another 
matter that the motives for voting for Meshkov are the same 
as those of the Russian — for voting for Zhiri- 
novskiy. If one gets rid of Meshkov, a Zhirinovskiy will be 
there next, because that is precisely the mood in Crimea. 


Bagrov sits in the luxurious building of the Supreme 
Council; | met with Meshkov in a not overly clean, unfur- 
nished room in the Veterans Union. He was guarded by 
Afghan veterans with submachine pa these guys sat 
around in everyday sweaters. None of them wore jackets or 
ties. A completely different atmosphere. There is some kind 
of political fanatic on his team, but there are also former 
political prisoners, members of the local intelligentsia, and 
so on. It would be a mistake to expect of him the same as 
from Zhirinovskiy. The people surrounding Meshkov 
understand the complexity of the problems and are willing 
not to be in a hurry, to act together with Ukraine and Russia 
without any extravagant steps. They understand the needs 
of the population and are ready to move in that direction— 
understanding the difficulties, they are prepared to act with 
moderation. But it is immediately apparent that they cannot 
deal with the situation. They will not know how to work 
with the apparat. 

Bagrov is surrounded by a very bad circle: It includes many 
corrupted bureaucrats and mafiosi. And here come young 


people, who want to realize their program by honest means, 
not behind the scenes, not over the telephone, but in a 
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normal way, through the legislature. They are planning to 
th corruption, but economic monsters have 


struggle 
5— sucked onto power there. 


What are the new politicians to do? Needless to say, a panic 
begins. I can understand Meshkov, hiding behind subma- 
chine guns. After all, how many political and entre- 
preneurs have been killed! I do not rule out the possibility 
that a disruption of production and an outflow of capital 
will begin in Crimea. 


Now let us imagine that Meshkov really does conduct a 
referendum with strict formulations on the status of Crimea. 
I do not think that the Ukrainian Government will embark 
on aay kind of resolute actions. One scenario, however, is 
possible, where the Ukrainian National Self-Defense Orga- 
nization would send its detachments there. Then a catas- 
trophe would be inevitable. There is enough militia presence 
summoned from Galician parts, and there are extreme 
nationalists there—both Ukrainian and Russian. Clashes 
take place with Crimean Tatars, who are prepared to act in 
the most resolute manner. In such a situation there are 
enough sparks to start a Dniester region. And a Dniester 


region in Crimea would be horrifying, if only because the 


even if they very much wanted to. The Cossacks would 
come in from Russia, and the Zaporozhtsy would come in 
from Ukraine. And after them, like it or not, our tanks and 
Ukrainian tanks.... 


Just one gaife in Meshkov’'s behavior, or Bagrov's refusal to 
participate in the power structures, could provoke a serious 
conflict in Crimea. Russia would do well to act as an active 
mediator and avert hasty actions. It would be possible to 
make an announcement that would restrain oy 
from making extreme demands, and this 

Meshkov to save face. I’ would be possible to try, on the one 


to prepare Ukrainian di 
moderation in its demands 
out the decisions of the former Supreme Soviet—even 
without their formal repeal—would create i 
for the rapprochement of Ukraine and Russia. That would 
help support stability in Crimea. 
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Crimea Conflict Seen Possible 


944K0682A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
2 Feb 94 pp 1-2 


Article by NEZAVISIMOST special correspondent Yanina 
olovskaya: “Crimea Dreams of Living on Moscow 
Time”} 
[Text] It is easy to entice a crowd, especially an underfed 
one, by promises—even unrealizable and prom- 
ises, if they chart golden horizons. The crowd is responsive 
to the simplest of slogans and ready to support leaders who 
zealously demonstrate their closeness to the people. Such 
was the crowd that voted for Zhirinovskiy. And such was the 
election of the leader of the Russia bloc to the post of 
president of Crimea. 


Supporters of N. Bagrov were not justified in their reliance 
on residents of the rural localities. Nor were there grounds, 
incidentally, for the flimsy hope that not e people 
would turn out for the election in the event of weather, 
when citizens would show preference to their farmstead 
plots over the polling stations. Journalists sensationalized 
the matter: “More than a million Crimeans have lost their 
minds.” “People did not vote for the election program of the 
current president, or even for Yuriy Meshkov, but against 
the present difficult situation” —explained Nikolay y Bagrov, 
former candidate for president of Crimea, who in all likeli- 
hood will also soon become ex-chairman of the Supreme 
Council. During the final minutes of the session of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Council he proclaimed: “I con- 
sider it impossible to remain in the post of chairman of the 
Supreme Council following the results of the second round 
of voting.” And then he took leave. 


“I understand that a difficult life lies ahead of me, but I am 
staying in the Crimea. I will leave politics for at least two to 
four years. I will not run for election to any parliament. And 
I will not head the opposition of the new Crimean author- 
ity”—Nikolay Vasilyevich stated in his farewell. He prom- 
ised to dedicate the time he would now have free to working 
on an e..cyclopedia of the Crimea. 


On 4 February the session will take up discussion of his 
resignation. That same day the Crimean parliament will 
administer the oath of the new president of Crimea. It 
cannot be ruled out that he will swear the oath on the 
Bible—“my handbook.” Preparation is al underway 
for the inauguration (expected to be rather flamboyant) 
under the direction of Meshkov’s “right hand”—Viktor 
Mezhak, leader of the People’s Party of Crimea, belonging 
to the Russia bloc. 


As Yu. Meshkov recently related, incidentally, he conducted 
his election campaign based on “funds received from com- 
mercial structures.” And the debt will likely be a pretty sum. 
But the lives of pensioners and other citizens who fought for 
Meshkov in the expectation of ruble payments can hardly be 
expectcd to change by virtue of Yuriy Aleksandrovich’s 
election. However, as Viktor Bobylev, member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Crimean parliament, noted, “As early as 
Monday they have begun demanding pensions and wages in 
rubles” while dancing victory dances outside the walls of the 
parliament. 
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romises of their elected official, 
ruble payments will only begin being made in the summer. 
But even this seems hardly likely. Russian specialists attest 
that there are not enough rubles for everyone, The entry of 
Belarus alone into the ruble zone is already causing | 5-30 
—* inflation. Anti-Belarus sentiment is presently 

ilding in Moscow. In all likelihood we do not have long to 
wait for anti-Crimean feelings—“No matter how tempting 
Crimea may be, we have no need for indigent people.” 
Especially since the “indigent” will ask for 40 billion in 
pensions and 130 billion in wages. Another reason Russia 
will not decide to annex Crimea, according to Crimea 
observers, is the fact that Mr. Clinton would get the oppor- 
tunity to review the recent trilateral ment, whose basis 
comprises guarantees of the inviolability of borders. There- 
fore, plans of the RDK [Crimea R ican Movement] to 
lower taxes, create the Central Bank of Crimea—“savior of 
the Crimean economy,” up Crimea’s own currency 
exchange and branches of Russian banks while shutting 
down Ukrainian ones, aad place purely Russian state req- 
uisitions at plants—-all this reverberates as harebrained 
scheming. 


“The emergence of a republic bank will not rescue Crimea 
and will not give it increased independence. Such an insti- 
tution will turn into an ordinary commercial bank” —is the 
belief of well-known Crimean financial expert Sh. Tsivadze. 


With the p lanned Crimean budget deficit (9.9 trillion kar- 
bovantsy for 1994), the fist method can hardly be expected 
to help the situation. Though Yuriy Aleksandrovich will not 
skip any opportunity to bang his on the table. It is precisely 
with this gesture that he began his first presidential press 
conference, proclaiming: “Unification of Crimea is possible 
only with the emergence of a certain personage. l am that 


However, the newly fledged president will not only have to 
deliver oratory at demonstrations. He will be faced with 
quite real problems as well: It was reported just days ago 
that due to the shortage of electric power, Crimea wili stop 
receiving water from the Dnieper. Fuel supplies for just a 
few weeks remain... 


But Meshkov assured his countrymen that his bloc has an 
understanding with the Russian Ministry of Fuel and 
Energy, in accordance with which Crimean electric power 
plants will be -onverted to gas and it is planned to lay a line 
across the Keich Strait which will boost —2— 
capacities. This is all well and good, but construction 

line will take about three years. While te the apiaion of 
specialists, Ukraine may cut off energy deliveries to the 
— of the 10 billion kilowatt-hours presently being 
consu 


It cannot be ruled out that the question “Who will have a 
good life in Crimea?” will become a rhetorical one. Perhaps 
only the sailors of the Black Sea Fleet, to whom Meshkov 
ised: “The Black Sea Fleet must be a solely Russian 
. This will constitute one more factor of stability in 
Crimea.” Their share of votes in the victory of the president 
was fairly significant. 


Also sounding victory is the Communist Party of Crimea. 
Although its candidate L. Grach was ke Sy an oppor- 
tunity emerged on the other hand to once again unite in a 
great and powerful USSR. Incidentally, political experts 


If we are to believe the 
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predict that Communist Grach will not be the lowest 
ranking figure on Meshkov’s team. And it is possible that in 
time he will come to replace him. 


With such an array, the next step of the new Crimean 
authority seems logical—in the spirit of bygone traditions, it 
has drawn up fairly clearly the outlines of its enemies. 
Named the first of these is Stepan Khmara, who “came in 
and riled up the entire Crimean populace.” Second in line 
are the ““West-Ukrainian nationalists who are hampering 
the building of relations with Russia, explaining that ‘the 
Russkies have eaten up all our lard,” ’although Russia feeds 
many.” Entered third on the black list, it seems, is the 
Majlis of the Crimean Tatar people. As Yuriy Meshkov 
clearly explained, “there will not be two organs of represen- 
tational authority in Crimea.” 


But Majlis leader Mustafa Jemilev stated: “No people can 
be denied the right to protect themselves.” And the Tatars, 
organized into a fairly significant force, “will resort to acts 
of civil disobedience—in the event Meshkov continues his 
separatism. This will be the beginning of the end of his 
presidency.” At that time a declaration will be made of the 
illegality of the election. For Tatars, the president will be 
simply a private individual. But for the time being, in its 
search for support the Majlis is specifying points of contact 
with all-Ukrainian democratic organizations. 


A conflict is looming, no matter how hard the new authority 
tries to hide this with its American-style smiles. In the 
meantime, the authority’s leading figures sometimes blurt 
things out. In answering a question concerning the Dniester- 
like prospects of the Crimea, Viktor Mezhak noted: “It 
depends on what kind of wave [as published] you have in 
mind—world, civil, or local.” Ivan Yermakov, deputy 
chairman of the Supreme Council of Crimea, believes: “If 
Meshkov takes sudden steps, the situation may become 
exacerbated.” A revision of borders means war—the Majlis 
and Nikolay Bagrov have stated. While Western observers 
add that half a year from now they will not risk travelling to 
the Crir .a. They observe that it will be difficult now for 
Crimeans to escape the syndrome of civil war. 


One would like to believe that alternatives are ible. 


Listening to the points made by Yu. Meshkov, which change 
daily, political experts are beginning to say that the presi- 
dent of Crimea is attempting to in from radical mea- 


sures so that Kiev will not annul the election. He will most 
likely limit himself to introducing Moscow time and fiscal 
economic measures. In order to somehow prove himself in 
the role of reformer. Isolation of the branches of power is 
expected with time. When each ministry begins to chart its 
own policy course, ignoring the president, the parliament 
will be unable to act as an opponent to the government’s 
decisions. 

Meanwhile, pro-Ukraine oriented Crimeans are relying on 
the prospect that in the event Meshkov takes s 
actions, L. Kravchuk will just declare these to be unlawful. 
More than sufficient pretext will be available for this. Some 
provisions of the Crimean law on the presidency contradict 
articles of the Constitution. The Majlis attests: “Manipula- 
tive irregularities were noted during the first round of the 
voting. Heads of electoral commissions stuffed ballots into 
the ballot boxes with the name of the undesirable Bagrov 
crossed out.” The Majlis also warns: Unless L. Kravchuk 
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changes his wait-and-see position, sufficient forces will be 
found in Ukraine capable of properly sorting things out. 


In the meantime, an interesting thought is spreading around 
Simferopol, to the effect of—why drift in the direction of an 
insecure Russia when a rich historical relative—Turkey—is 
ny ole closer? Would it not be better to set up family 
ties 


At the same time, Yu. Meshkov, who still has not assumed 
his presidential duties because of lack of a residence, awaits 
the pleasant moment when he will be awarded a black 
Lincoln by poms «Ag: op tlm. Bogen’ , who 
promised to present this to the first president of rimea. 


Tatars React to Meshkov Statement 


944K0682B Kiev PRAVDA UKRAINY in Russian 
4 Feb 94 pl 


an by Olga Pronina: “Why Are Crimean Tatars 
Alarmed?”] 


becotne between the Majlis ofthe Crimean T relations have 
e between the Majlis of Tatar people and 
the present Supreme of Crimea. All the same, 
reasonable forces on both sides have come to prevail. Sharp 
confrontation has been replaced by a mutual striving to 
reach compromise. Already this a has succeeded in 
achievi the first positive resulta, ore, the statement 
of Yu. Meshkov made before numerous journalists, foreign 
journalists among, them, to the effect that he will do business 
with the Majlis only in the event of “its legalization and 
registration as a sociopolitical organization” has evoked 
entirely understandable alarm, and not only among the 
Crimean Tatars. 


Here is how Majlis leaders Mustafa Jemilev and Refat 
Chubarov have responded to these statements. 


Mustafa Jemilev—We have already declared in an adopted 
resolution that the Majlis does not recognize the presiden- 
tial authority of a person whose policies are directed 
iowards denial of the fundamental rights of the Crimean 
Tatar people with respect to self-determination. Judging 
from his program declarations and statements before jour- 
nalists, Yu. Meshkov, just now elected president, does not 
intend to observe our sovereign rights. Crimean Tatars 
therefore do not acknowledge him as the president. 


This in no way means, however, that we will oppose all his 
directives and measures. On the contrary. If the actions of 
the president are directed towards restoration of the rights of 
a deported people, we will only welcome this and support it. 


The Majlis will convene 19 February. Over this period of 
time, new events will obviously take place which will more 
precisely define Yu. Meshkov’s position. We will then adopt 
a special declaration on the matter of the presidency and on 
the president personally. 


Refat Chubarov—Yu. Meshkov knows full well that the 
Kurultay [Co ] and Majlis elected by it have never 
claimed any kind of special status in the Crimea. The 
Kurultay is the highest spokesman of the will and interests 
of the Crimean Tatar people, and the Majlis is its highest 
representational organ. We have never had, and do not now 
have any aspirations of considering ourselves a parallel 
structure of authority, as Yu. Meshkov has stated. During 
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his tenure as Supreme Council —5 had the opportu- 
nity to examine all of this. The fact that he is making such 
statements all the same is astonishing to us. 


Unions Feud Over Aid Cutoff Request 


944K0650A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
28 Jan 94 p 3 


[Interview with Oleksandr Stoyan by Oleh Husev under the 

rubric “In the Parties and Movements”: “‘O. Stoyan: "There 

is No Need to Serve an Overseas Uncle...,“ with subsequent 

commentary from O. Sheykin presented by commentator 

Volodymyr Skachko under the rubric "In Place of Commen- 

Poi * is True—It is Time to Be Concerned About 
eo e“ 


[Text] The editors received copies of letters the other day 

whose content evoked great astonishment and a desire to 

comment on them. Which the chairman of the Federation of 

| Unions of Ukraine (FPU), Ol Stoyan, agreed to 
a. 


It is not so much a matter of some unusual appeals of the 
“dear brother” type as it is, first and foremost, the content of 
the letters. We are talking about the letter of the leader of the 
Solidarity Trade Unions of Ukraine, O. Sheykin, to the 
president of the American trade unions, Lane Kirkland, 
whom the author asks to “organize a boycott and halt all ties 
of the United States at all levels with ‘he reactionary leader- 
ship of Ukraine.” The motivation for the letter is a simple 
one—it is the author's idea that there is no in 
Ukraine, there are no guarantees of the rights of the 

and the independent trade-union movement con.inues to be 
oppressed. 


The floor then to O. Stoyan: 


O. Stoyan}] As you see, the reproaches directed toward 
kraine and its trade unions are quite serious. 


[O. Husev] Are concrete cases known to you of violence, 
arrests, murders or attempts at the physical annihilation of 
the ': aders of trade unions? 


[O. Stoyan] They are not. If they were to happen, then 
doubtlessly we would come to the aid of representatives of 
all union groups to fight them at the level of the FPU. 


I recall in this connection an incident with the president of 
the Association of Trade Unions of Flight Personnel, V. 
Bulashov, that arose under unclear circumstances. The FPU 
allocated funds for the funeral of the trade-union leader. 


O. Husev] A few words, if you would, on the relations of the 
U with the newly created trade-union organizations. 


[O. Stoyan] We are doing everything in principle so that our 
relations are of a normal, businesslike nature. We feel that 
the path of confrontation with the new trade unions is not 
promising. The federation has to reach a general rate 
agreement with the government for 1994, and draw up a 
declaration in mutual actions aimed at the building of a 
sovereign Ukraine, with their participation. 


These new creations, however, have lately begun to act 
against us without any restraints—moral or legal. Here is the 
recent declaration of Oleksandr Mryl regarding the creation 
of the Free Trade Unions of Ukraine. The professional 
associations of engineers, aviators, and the Solidarity trade 
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unions, among others, are part of it. Their size is not more 
than a hundred thousand members. Ne first thing that the 
chairman of their executive committee does is to draw up a 
letter to the FPU with the proposal to allocate in Kiev, at the 
Trade Union Hall, accommodations with an area of no less 
than 580 square meters for its commissions and depart- 
ments. It must be said that there are 40 sector committees at 
the republic level located in that building, and each of them 
unites considerably more members than the new created 
trade unions all together. And, | emphasize, have more 
rights accordingly, especially since they paid a great deal of 
funds for the very construction of the union hall. The 
Independent Trade Union of Miners, by the way, had 
already been allotted accommodations there. But it has been 
leased out, which is improper in principle. 

We know that a citizen of the United States is working in 
that office, who devotes a great deal of her work time—as 
can be seen from telephone bills—to conversations with 
North America and Great Britain. 


Also surprising is the fact that O. Mryl is demanding the 
granting of accommodations for the union of miners in the 
center of Kiev and not in the Donbass, not at the place 
where most of the mines are located and, by the way, the 
trade union of workers in the coal industry of Ukraine, 
uniting over a million members, operates. | cannot fail to 
mention the tone of ultimatum in the letter of O. Mryl, 
where he says in particular that “I ask you to address very 
seriously the question of allocating to the Free Trade 
Unions of Ukraine the spaces necessary for their work in the 
Hall of Trade Unions, and not to instigate our niember 
organizations to decisive acts in reply to your possibly 
poorly thought-out decision.” 

Tell me, is it possible to work with this author in a fruitful 
and good-hearted manner after such a letter? 


And more. Reading the appeal of the newly created trade 
unions to the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO), I cannot help but be 
surprised at the very fact of its appearance. The so-called 
Free Trade Unions of Ukraine, having absolutely no 
grounds to speak of any pressure or persecution in Ukraine, 
are however calling on the president and government of the 
United States for sanctions of a political and economic 
nature against Ukraine, whose citizens they are, not even 
stopping short of a boycott of it. | would like to ask whether 
our own or foreign trade unions it themselves that? 
And is that a pluralism of ideas? Hardly. 


I understand that there could be differing views within the 
FPU and in the newly created associations on the nature of 
the actions of the state authorities, but their aim is a 
common one—to bring benefit to Ukraine. We have some- 
thing else in practice. While the FPU is conducting system- 
atic negotiations with the government with regard to 
improving the life of all of Ukraine, the newly created trade 
associations often are concerned only for concessions for 
certain categories of workers, winning them for themselves 
at the expense of others. Recall that the FPU has in recent 
months proclaimed a pre-strike situation, and posed the 
questior to the next session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
abroga‘.ion of the penalties for enterprises that are operating 
normally, of a rise in the level of minimum wages and 
pensions, and other questions of social protections for the 
population. The newly created trade unions, in their appeals 
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across the ocean, are posing the question of undermining the 
foundations of our state—our own citizens are appealing to 
the United States to organize a boycott against Ukraine. 
That is, to wage political and economic blackmail. 


O. Husev] I would like to hear your thoughts regarding the 
fact, as KYEVSKYYE VEDOMOSTY has reported, that a 
flag was raised over the Capitol in the United States in 
honor of the Kiev engineer Semen Karykov, the chairman of 
the Free Trade Union of Railroad Engineers of Ukraine. 


[O. Stoyan} I know and will answer thus: what would you 
journalists have written if < flag was raised over the building 
where the President of Ukraine works, say, in honor of the 
chairman of the Federation of Trade Unions of Ukraine? 
Take your time to answer—I can envisage such reporting to 
the last detail, and even its key words: “The FPU are trade 
unions that serve the president!” 


The question arises, “So just what merits the raising of the 
national flag of the United States over the Capitol in 
Washington in honor of Karykov”” I will cite the reasons, 
for they really do exist; in the summer of 1992, an engineers’ 
strike ee the harvest in southern Ukraine, posing 
demands of essentially their own—on the whole, small— 
group of people. The miners were leaving the face with the 
same demands—raise wages only for them; at the beginning 
of the summer of 1993, the Independent Trade Union of 
Miners once again organized a strike. Ukraine once again 
loses billions of karbovantsi in it. The engineers stop trans- 
port once again... Can we really act only in the interests of a 
comparatively small group of people in the future as well? I 
am sure that we cannot, since that would be both unfair and 
costly for the economy of the whole country. 


Perhaps it is for these services that they raise the American 
— honor of a citizen of Ukraine? Not such a high honor, 
really. 


There is another aspect of the problem—lI have in my hand 
material from the new trade union associations, in which it 
is indicated without the slightest shame that they were 
printed on equipment that was given to them by the 
Americans—the AFL-CIO. Is that not real interference by 
one country in the affairs of another? And can we even talk 
about any real independence of these “independent trade 
unions of Ukraine” in that case? The AFL-CIO is the same 
group of trade unions that has been bought by the American 
government. They are naturally trying to pursue this policy 
with us among those who call themselves representatives of 
the independent trade unions of Ukraine; making use of 
the latter, the governmen, across the ocean is causing harm 
to Ukraine, the consequences of which are difficult to 
overestimate. 


[O. Husev] It would be interesting, Oleksandr Mykolay- 
ovych, to know your thoughts about the copy of another 
letter by the same author addressed to U.S. President B. 
Clinton, in which he asks the addressee to stop giving 
Ukraine assistance until its leaders take “concrete steps in 
the direction of developing democracy...” 


[O. Stoyan] I will not elucidate once again the level of 
veracity, but I will g!adly talk about the last = ph. Does 
it really become patriots—among which O. Sheykin, I think, 


counts himself—to appeal to the leader of another country 
to exert influence “on the government and President of 
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Ukraine,” demanding a halt to assistance that is being 
allotted to Ukraine today? That is the same as trying to 
throw the noose around the neck of one’s own mother. 


It is True—It is Time to Be Concerned About People 


Insofar as the interview with O. Stoyan is very similar to a 
“critique” within the trade unions, with accusations that 
opponents are trying to “throw the noose around the neck of 
one’s own mother,” I asked for comments from the chairman 
of the Solidarity Trade Unions of Ukraine, O. Sheykin. And 
here is what I Bt from him. 


“Yes, we wrote the letters cited, but I have to say that we 
were forced to do so by the overall situation in Ukraine, 
cases of repressions against the free trade unions, against 
other democratic movements and the mass media. The 
convicted Kharkiv journalist and member of the Solidarity 
Trade Unions Oleksandr Volosov, who has been stripped of 
the right to engage in journalism for a certain time, in 
particular. V Fedorenko, the chairman of the Kiev 
organization of the Solidarity Trade Unions, and Serhiy 
Klymenko, the chairman of the trade union of taxi fleet 
workers, were arrested. Klymenko has been subjected to 
reprisals in general for his attempt to post a trade-union 
announcement. There are also other instances, more than 
20, while the employees of the law-enforcement bodies have 
been displaying passivity. 

“I can say with regard to the letters that the comments by O. 
Stoyan have shifted their focus somewhat. I did not demand 
that assistance be halted overall, but asked only that assis- 
tance not be given to a non-democratic Ukraine. I wrote in 
the letter to President Clinton, "I earnestly request that you 
exert influence on the government of Ukraine and the 
President of Ukraine so that only the democratic develop- 
ment of Ukraine, guarantees of the rights and freedoms of 
citizens, and economic reforms can become the foundation 
for the development of ties between the United States and 
Ukraine, and that the assistance that the United States is 
giving to Ukraine today not go to strengthen a totalitarian 
regime, but is rather temporarily halted until concrete steps 
by Ukraine in the direction of the development of democ- 
racy. The shift in focus seems to me somewhat reminiscent 
of the dishonorable practices of 1937—they were looking for 
"enemies of the people“ then, too. 


“I would also like to add that the Solidarity Trade Unions 
are in favor of seeing that no political or public organization 
makes use of the law-enforcement or state bodies to settle 
accounts with political rivals.” 


So we have letters to America and comments on them. 
There is something else that has escaped the attention of 
both trade-union leaders, namely that there is no unity in 
the trade-union movement in Ukraine today. And this is 
important for our country—not only because the trade 
unions, protecting the economic interests of the workers, are 
each doing this at their own discretion, are pulling the 
blankets on themselves at the expense of others, but also 
because the trade unions in Ukraine today are a real 
political force, and not an instrument for the protection of 
the socio-economic interests of people. This is a continua- 
tion of Soviet times, when the trade unions were the “school 
of communism” and had to serve as the instrument of a 
certain ideological blunting of the workers, a political means 
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of turning them away from an organized workers’ move- 
ment. This feature of the Soviet trade unions was also 
manifested because in Ukraine they were decisively in favor 
of the parliament granting them the right of legislative 
initiative and were part of various political acts. 

The situation in Ukraine, to put it mildly, is of course 
uncertain with respect to the productivity of the economic 
changes and the effectiveness of democracy. Whatever the 
politicians may say, the people are slipping into poverty, 
and this is not the best background for democratic reforma- 
tion and for spiritual and cultural resurrection. 


And yet in O. Sheykin’s place I would not have appealed to 
those “high” Americans not to assist today’s Ukraine, and 
in O. Stoyan’s place I would have said as little as possible 
about nooses. And not because I am some kind of Ukrainian 
jingoist-patriot who wants to get fat off American assistance. 
It will not help us, neither large nor small. First of all, there 
are very many of us, and second, we, not pursuing economic 
reforms owing to a lack of political will for it on the part of 
our leadership, will devour it in short order. 


But the trade unions still have a way out of this situation. It 
seems to me that it consists of the fact that since our trade 
unions already frequently come forward as a kind of polit- 
ical parties formed along professional lines, since they are 
able to organize the people, they have to unite and, relying 
on the support of the people, jointly demand of the author- 
ities that they display political will and finally begin 
reforms. This pertains to the President, who is obligated to 
propose to parliament a government of reformers, and to 
parliament, which should confirm that government, and to 
the government, which not has to propose a program of 
reforms, but also be able to fulfill it. If everyone gets to work 
himself, if the economy is revived, then the trade unions can 
fight not for a place in parliament, but rather fulfill their 
traditional function of protecting the people. As much as 
they write to Clinton, as much as they talk about social 
protections, a barefoot px rson will not rescue a naked 
person from cold and hunger... 


Call for Greater Local Self-Government 


944K0651A Kiev HOLOS UKRAYINY in Ukrainian 
25 Jan 94 p 2 


[Appeal by Association of Democratic Soviets of People’s 
Deputies of Ukraine and the Democratic Blocs in the 
Soviets: ““The Absence of Self-Government is the Cause of 
the Regionalization of Ukraine””] 


bm To the Supreme Soviet of Ukraine, the President of 
ne, the candidates and deputies of the Supreme Soviet 
ef Ukraine and the local soviets of Ukraine at all levels: 


The development of events of late has confirmed that the 
attempts to replace the Moscow center with a Kiev one, with 
the preservation of an extremely centralized system of 
administra ‘ion, is leading to the further regionalization of 


Ukraine. 1 1¢ tendency of the center to build a new Ukrai- 
nian state in the old imperial skin without regard for local 
initiatives, to unify the power structure and other aspects of 
local life by any means, the mistrust of the center of the 
inquiries of the localities, the disregard for their specific 
features and the attempts to make use of their specific 
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features as effectively as possible for the benefit of the state 
and people are leading to the transformation of regional 
crises into nationwide ones. 


Owing to the socio-political confrontation of the center and 
the Crimea, the latter has received de facto statehood status, 
although they were only after economic independence at 
first. Owing to the series of conflicts of the Donetsk region 
with the center, the idea of the Donetsk—Krivyy Rih 
republic of 1918 is actually being revived, although in 1991 
the Donetsk inhabitants made proposals only for the settle- 
ment of budgetary issues with the center. The center, as we 
see, does not promote proposals for the institution of 
true—that is, —— supported—local self- 
government, foments conflicts through its delays, and then 
retreats considerably further than it needed to when the 
problem was raised. These actions clearly indicate that the 
efforts y & a are pay pe hee nf een 
tension that situation is being itatively changed; 
centrifugal tendencies are being born instead of demands for 
self-government, and when the center is forced to retreat, 
the centrifugal consequences surpass the initial expecta- 
tions. Proceeding from that logic, it is not difficult to predict 
the development of events when the problems that the local 
areas put before the center are resolved. Thet are the 
creation of the Transcarpathian and Odessa free economic 
—9 the adoption of laws on the capital of Ukraine and on 
lis-cities. The local areas have already learned 
deen their own problems based on the example of 

Crimea and Donetsk. 


The delays of the center in reforming the decorative system 
of Soviets have given birth to the idea of the regionalization 
of Ukraine and attempts at their constitutional consolida- 
tion. The center is facing an artificial dilemma—either 
consolidate the state, which is simplistically understood first 
of all as the creation of a rigid executive vertical system, or 
a forced democratization, which in the given context takes 
on the form of a decentralization of power. The apprehen- 
sions of the forces of statehood naturally make some sense. 
Decentralization by regions, it is true, poses a certain threat 
to the conciliarity of the state, since the territories will 
gravitate toward statehood status. 


The possibility exists, in our opinion, of combining both 
urgent tasks—the consolidation of the state and the — 
ratization (decentralization) of power. It consists of the 
introduction of strong self-government at the level of the 
cities and populated areas, and not territorial (regional) 
self-government. It is namely in these populated areas that 
the people live, and not in the oblast-regions, which arose 
not out of the demands of people, but rather out of the 
demands for convenience of the leadership and the solution 
of questions of a more integral, half-state nature. The 
self-government of cities carries no r to unity, since 
the cities are very integrated into the adjoining territories 
and cannot themselves be entities of statehood. We have 
historical experience, where the cities were granted the right 
of self-government in the battle with local feudal kings 
(medieval city self-government—the “Madgeburg right’’). 
The self-government of cities was a powerful counterweight 
to the tendency of the feudal lords to secede from the state. 
Bringing the power closer to the people also shows more 
clearly the local economic capabilities, eliminates the con- 
sumerist “give!” from the local areas to the center and 
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ws provides conditions for real self- 
oo first of all budgetary and tax policy 
city, proceeding from general provisions of the 


lective in any city. 
ion, back during the disputes surrounding the 
Law “The Representative of the President,” a to the 


protection of the socially weak. 

Adopted by the assemblies of the Association of Democratic 
Soviets of Ukraine and the democratic blocs of the Soviets. 
By authority of the assemblies, deputy chairman of the 
coordinating council of the Association and deputy of the 
Kiev Soviet Valeriy Rubtsov 


13 January 1994, City of Slavsk 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Lanovyy Sees No Bottom to Economic Decline 


944K0680A Kiev NEZAVISIMOST in Russian 
4 Feb 4 p4 


cg Rg hoc GT egy cw gpg — 
arket Reforms: “Causes of the Crisis, or Policy as a 
Millstone of the Economy”) 
[Text] When asked why the Soviet Union disappeared from 
itical history, 1 would answer this way: Because of the 
inability of its economic system to cope with the economic 
crisis, which started approximately 1980-1981. In those 
years the average annual rate of growth of the gross social 


at 


uct fell from 3.0-3.5 t 5-1. 
dy og fet became negati 
5 percent per year), and aft 
came to light with the beginning of the structu 
tionary, and monetary-financial stresses that forced hi 
slumbering sociopolitical forces to stir. 
The reasons for such a long-term crisis are the i 
contradictions of the system of economic management 
was built in the years of the Stalin-Brezhnev regime. 


ft 


= 


I 
: 
i 


is} 
rit 


technological with oy . this i 
only a chance. The question Son anh en We aan Gis 


enon in the of the drop in production, 9 . tis 
also" ted in the depth of the decline (30 percent in 
these years): This is 1.5 times more than in the great U.S. 
depression at the end of the 1920's. According to the branch 


spectrum, the drop in production was highest in the fuel 
ny) Le epee 45 percent, and something like this 
is fully justified) and in the sphere of everyday services to 
the ion (more than 50 percent). Right after them 
ight and furniture industries (40 and 37 percent, 
respectively), and agriculture. 

This assortment of the most injured branches makes it 


possibile to assume that not only structural disproportions 
and tech 


branches, the course of the crisis in them was essentially 
deepened by a sharp drop in the effective demand of the 
population. The level of real incomes of the population fell 
in the last three ycars by a minimum of 35 percent. But 
inasmuch as the people’s monetary savings practically dwin- 
died (the remaining deposits in banks in real calculations 
were reduced by a factor of no less than 10-12), the effective 
demand fell by a factor of two. 


The population's demand also has a structural cross-section. 
While up to 1991 the majority of the population had 
moderately low incomes that basically met the standards of 
“Soviet” goods and services, by the end of 1993 the majority 
of the population (most of all the unemployed and those 
working in state enterprises) began to receive extremely low 
incomes with which people were not in a position to acquire 
domestically produced goods. This accelerated the drop in 
the latter, and commodity turnover began to be filled by 
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ity imported products and items intended, how- 
ever, only for 5-8 percent of the most well-off people in our 
society. 
Sea ee Sy Sen on ane ques 
the incomes of our fellow citizens and support production 
and the demand for products, which were not satisfied? 
Why were there principal failures in these key points of our 
system? Moreover, as we see, the drop in consumer incomes 
accelerates the drop in the output of products for the 
population, and the reduction in and services 
— — n a general case, this 
may be the organization of the national 
economy was not reformed, and the organization of the 
activity of individual enterprises was not reformed. 
In the Soviet system, the main direction of financial redis- 


tribution was for the benefit of branches of heavy industry. 
This kind of organization of financing, in fact, 
continues to operate right now. industry and agricul- 


er tends actus Uo antilins tb te tet eo 
state economy. But the organizational backwardness of the 
enterprises predetermines excessive costs and the need for 
their noneconomic and nonmarket financing (this is the root 
of the escalation of inflation). 

However, there is one more povverful factor. This is the 
nonequivalence of turnover with countries that are not 
members of the CIS. The payments balance in this direction 
is Obviously positive. Moreover, a part of the hard 
currency earnings of our exporters not return to 
Ukraine. This has already been going on for several years. In 
1993 only 20 percent of the expected foreign hard currency 
from exports came into the country. The annual pumping 
out of billion-dollar sums reduces the possible standard of 
living of the people by about | 5-20 percent. 


In aggregate, the financial-credit, export-hard currency fac- 
tors, and the monopolism of the commodity producers 


incite a price inflation that is ted in postwar 
(it is higher on — beta) ke 1992 the level 


of in reached 4,000 percent (up by a factor of 40 for 
the year, averagi 35 percent per month), and in 1993— 
ae De actor of 90 for the year—45 percent 
per month 


We will note that in its nature, an economic crisis in the 
downturn phase (that is, as we have now in Ukraine) lowers 
the absolute price level, and only relative prices increase. 
The inflationary dynamics of prices naturally is the 
dynamics of relative prices. The question arises: How are 
the crisis and inflation correlated? And does inflation not 
have an effect on the ability to overcome the economic 
crisis? 

If it is taken into account that the inflationary high price 
dynamic does not permit the implementation of operations 
to renew fixed capital, not to mention the new construction 
of industrial or transportation facilities, it becomes clear 
that inflation is a very serious barrier to structural reorga- 
nization in social production on the path to pulling out of 
the crisis. But if inflation is at an extremely high level (more 
than 50 percent a month), it is not only a barrier but also an 


independently operating destructive factor. 


In completing the picture of the economic crisis in Ukraine, 
taking into account the hyperinflationary trends, it can be 
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said that the decline in production has still not reached its 
very lowest magnitude. If it is not possible to defeat hyper- 
inflation, the minimum volume of production in the long- 
term cyclical crisis we are experiencing will get lower and 
lower. It is possible to suppose that by balancing between 
the different interests the current government will be able to 
maintain average rates of inflation in 1994 at the mark of 
55-65 percent per month. Consequently, technological 
renewal and structural changes will not be started. The 
introduction of new organizational forms of economic man- 
agement in enterprises, evidently, should also not be 
expected from the government of Kravchuk-Zvyahilskyy. 
Under such conditions, stabilization of the volume of pro- 
duction will also become impossible—the drop in the 
volume of gross domestic product for the year will to all 
appearances amount to not less than 15-20 percent. 


Thus, the crisis we are experiencing does not have some 
kind of “bottom” (a low point in the decline) that is preset 
in advance. We can achieve stabilization and begin the 
climb earlier and from a higher point, or later and with an 
ever lower and lower wrecked “production platform.”’ The 
role of the Government of Ukraine in curbing or aggra- 
vating the breakdown of the economy is becoming increas- 
ingly significant. 


A great deal depends on when the change in today’s govern- 
ment will occur and whether its new staff will be capable of 
starting anticrisis operations. Policy is again a millstone on 
the economy. However, it is already clear now that the first 
half of 1994 in any case will inherit the inertia of the 


preceding period (the very same government strategists are 


continue. In the second half of the year, if the new unified 
reform budget of the Cabinet of Ministers begins to work, 
the drop in the volume of production will decrease some- 
what (up to 8-10 percent), and inflation can be reduced 
substantially—by a factor of two to three. In addition, there 
will be an upswing in wages and pensions. But by the end of 
1994 and the beginning of 1995, the economy should 
achieve a lower point of decline. After this, stabilization and 
a rise in production will start. How long the preparations 
and the beginning of the upswing will take will be 
determined by the effectiveness of the reforms, and most of 
all by whether the Ukrainian monetary unit will be convert- 
ible and whether privatization of state enterprises will be 
implemented. 


It should also be said that not all state enterprises will be 
Se Oe SS ee eee are 
ties, departure of qualified workers, contraction of the 
assortment of products, and the chronic credit indebtedness 
against the background of hyperinflation). Some of them 
will not be restored in their former capacity. This will create 
the preconditions for high social costs—unemployment and 
inadequate budget resources for large investment, ecolog- 
ical, or social programs. The government will be obliged to 
provide for such consequences of the crisis in its programs. 


As for the private sector, after the economy reaches the low 
point of the decline, and given price stabilization, it will 
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receive very favorable ities for growth in Ukraine. 
Favorable conditions will be associated with difficulties in 
the state sector and the absence of competition. For this 
reason there will be a wide selection of manpower, and low 
prices for equipment, building, and land parcels. Because of 
the totally unsettled situation there will not be many foreign 
investments, and it will be necessary to rely on our own 
capital. The greatest opportunities will open up for multi- 
profiled private firms and privatized enterprises that will 
in the acquisition of new markets. Their faster 
dev: t will also become the main source of the 
economic upswing in 1995. 
[begin boxed item] 
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Attention Residents of Kiev and Other Cities! 


Information is being disseminated in cities of Ukraine about 
the joint-stock fund Private Business, and my name is 
mentioned. I have no connection with such measures, | am 
not a member of any kind of structures of 
this fund, and I am not familiar with any of its projects that 
bring dividends. 


[Signed] President 
Center for Market Reforms 
V. Lanovyy 


[end boxed item] 
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ESTONIA 


Finance Minister Reviews 1993 Economic Results 
944K0713A Tallinn PAEVALEHT 11 Jan 94 p 9 


Article by Urve Repp: “Financial Ministry Satisfied With 
ast Year”) 


Last year, loans totalling $109 million were taken out, and 
$63 million of it put to use. These loans were used 


: 
é 
F 
: 
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The foreign aid total for 1992 was 1.1 billion kroons, and it 
has continued at the same level through 1993. Aid is given 
primarily for carrying out projects, and not as cash grants. 
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Saat thinks that the 1994 financial year will turn out to be 
quite complicated. A vigorous search is on for coming up 
with additional funds to meet the budget. 


Supplementary Budgets Not Being Planned 


At the end of last year, after the state budget bill was passed 
by pes ge {Estonia’s parliament] Valve Kirsipuu, 
chairman of the parliamentary budget and taxation com- 
mission, spoke of the need for a supplementary budget to 
raise the pension amounts. The word from the finance 
ministry to PAEVALEHT was that there can be no talk of 
supplementary budgets, unless additional sources of rev- 
enue are found. Additional sources could be created by 
raising taxes, and that is not up to the ministry. No 
a a ae 
quarter. 


Employees of agencies on state payroll had their wages 
increased 1.5 times, yet funds not be found to raise the 
pension amounts, which have been eroded considerably by 
inflation. Enn Pant, chancellor of the finance ministry, said 
that this is a case of different orders of magnitude, and that 
became the deciding factor in this instance. 


President Approves Ministerial Appointments 
944K0713B Tallinn PAEVALEHT in Estonian 
12 Jan 94 p 1 


[Article by Marek Dreving: “President Approved Changes 
in Government Staffing”] 

[Text] 

President Lennart Meri, in his presentation before 
[Estonia’s parliament] yesterday, said that he will all 
the ministerial appointments submitted by Prime Minister 
Mart Laar, even though he has reservations about the 
proposed ‘overhaul’ of the government. 

Before signing the document, Lennart Meri said that, in 
these critical times, state interest must prevail over 

and factional considerations. The president linked this 
requirement to the NATO summit meeting taking place at 


The president said that innovations in the government have 
been made at the wrong time and in the wrong manner. 
Meri signed the resolution on in government 
staffing at the lectern in front of Riigi Ban boy — — 
preferred not to take questions from of the parlia- 
ment. 


The president's statement to Riigi in connection with 
the overhaul in the "s ng is published in full 
in today's issue of PAEVALEHT. 

he President’s Speech Made Several Valid 


Prime Minister Mart Laar said at the press conference that 
he still does not know if ‘the president has declared war on 
him him or not.’ 


“I have not declared war on the president,”’ Laar 
maintained. 


Laar also recalled that at meeti 
minister and representatives 


held between the prime 
parliamentary factions, 
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before the government ‘overhaul’ took place, “the president 
did not express his opinion in such scathing tones.” 


“The president's speech in Riigikogu made a number of 
valid points, especially those referring to the tug-of-war 
between Estonia’s fictional characters Andres and Pearu,” 
Laar conceded. 


At the same time, Laar did not agree with the president's 
contention that the ‘overhaul’ was undertaken at the wrong 
time, and in the wrong manner. Even presuming that 
Estonia is in for tough times, it would still be better to face 
them with a government that works in ha , cooperates 
efficiently with the parliament, and can pass all resolutions 
effectively,” the prime minister opined. 
“We still have huge in our legislation,” the prime 
minister said. Laar referred to the lack of several laws that 
would the balance of powers and added that 
ing the law for regulating the president’s duties, now up 


or its second reading in Riigikogu, and the peace-time law 
of state defense, make it possible to resolve the issues 
now being debated. 


944K0713C Tallinn ARIPAEV in Estonian 12 Jan 94 p 4 
{Article by Kadi Heinsalu: “Foreign Aid To Agriculture”) 
[Text] 

Besides the Wo: ld Bank loan, Estoni..'s is 
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“The money of the first of these, the U.S. fund, has been 
distributed and has begun to bring in interest on the loans,” 
Shank remarked. The fund created on the basis of 100,000 
tonnes of feed grain shipped to Estonia in 1992, has been 
used to credit private enterprise in agriculture. The 25 
million kroons received from the sale of grain were lent 


is being distributed to some of the better 
enterprise as a non-returnable loan,” 


k explained, 
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adding that the competition is still on, and this is why the 
EC fund continues to have great significance this year. 

“In the third place, by volume, is the Italian fund, also with 
30 million kroons,” continued. By now, it has accu- 
mulated 14 million kroons, one half of which wiil be lent at 


Making up the smallest part of the volume, 4 million kroons, 
is the German fund based on spare for agri 
machincry shipped here a few ago. “So far, less than 
one third of them have been signi 


944K0713D Tallinn ARIPAEV in Estonian 14 Jan 94 p 5 
Article by Karmo Kaas: “New Economics Minister Is 
nterested in Cooperation” ] 


current activity, 1s bound by the coal.tion agreement and the 
economic principles specified therein. And, since the eco- 
nomics ministry is 


“In my contacts, so far, with the top 
sninistry, and also in the practical work of the ministry, | 
—— 00 ——— — — 

samaa’s 


implementation 
requires both competence and courage and, in that respect, 
the economics ministry is beyond reproach. 
Speaking of the process of administering and privatizi 
state enterprises, the economics minister favored the idea 
forming administrative groups, and exercising the owner's 
role through them. 


Government's Teamwork Was Hampered 


Toivo Jirgenson felt that much could be said about the 
tactics of currying out economic policy and the realities of 
life. Presumably, most of the people want to see privatiza- 
tion take hold as soon as possible, to foster the fast and 
massive development of enterprise based on private prop- 
erty. This development could even be faster, if it weren't for 
all the problems that started to pop up around the eco- 
nomics ministry. “Privatization is a delicate and compli- 
cated process, and if people involved cannot reach an 
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agreement on the most elementary level on how to function 
as a team, then one can say that something is rotten,” 
Jurgenson said. 


He noted that he cannot blame any ific agencies or 
individuals, nor can he point to any specific shortcomings in 
the process of privatization or acquisition of private 
—— but he is not satisfied with the results achieved 
todate. 


The effectiveness of the ministry's work could also be 
measured by the number of legislative acts submitted to the 
government or processed by Riigikogu [Estonia’s parlia- 
ment}. The economics ministry has e a conservative 
showing in this area but, here too, it is difficult to state 
clearly why this is so. “I have formed my own opinion on 
this, thinking that one of the reasons could be the inability 
within the government to agree on the structural princi 

of legislation dealing with enterprise,” Jargenson said. “It is 
not clear, however, what kinds of laws are needed, and what 
kind of internal structure they should have.” 


He added that sending legislative bills from the government 
to Riigikogu again requires teamwork on the of the 
government, which has been severely hampered by conflicts 
between the economic and financial ministries, and also 
between the ministries for finance and justice. 


Jurgenson saw negotiations with the Ministry of Finance 
and other ministries as one of the first tasks to be tackled, so 
as to get a better definition of areas to be covered by each of 
the ministries. 


Economics Minister Has No Wish to Change the Team 


Toivo Jirgenson maintained that his goal as economics 
minister is to improve the ministry's work in the area of 
legislation, and to contribute to a faster and more massive 
implementation of privatization. 


The new economics minister wants to pay more attention 
than was done previously to privatization outside the cap- 
ital city. 


Jargenson said that he is ready to work with the present 
team at the Ministry of Economics provided, of course, that 
this is what the employees want. The executive apparatus of 
the ministry should work, regardless of the changes taking 
place in the government. “One thing is clear, however, there 
is room for only one politician at the ministry,” the eco- 
nomics minister said. 


Jurgenson admitted that passions have been overheated in 
the course of the government ‘overhau!’ and that over- 
politization of some business circles has pushed him ‘up 
against the wall.’ “I try to see it from the human point of 
view and hope that the business circles mentioned did not, 
to the very end, understand what they did,” Jirgenson said. 
“If | were a businessman and wanted to express my political 
views, | would start a political party.” 


The minister added that he wants to continue constructive 
cooperation with the business circles that opposed his 
nomination. 


“In this sense, | am a pragmatist and will not go snooping to 
find out who signed what political petition,” Jirgenson said. 
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Toivo Jaérgesnson (36) 


Graduated, in 1980, from the highway and bridge construc- 
tion section of TPI [Tallinn Polytechnical Institute}, special- 
izing in building bridges. 

After his graduation, worked in different structures of the 
Tallinn city government, most of the time as chief engineer 
for the technical construction board of the city government. 
In ey Jurgenson was involved in all 

and technical aspects of construction, including engineering 
preparations for the new ing projects (Lasnamiae, Ois- 


Urgenson 
construction of the across the Parnu highway to be 
the high point of his burlding career. 


In 1986, Jirgenson was asked to continue the work he did 
for Tallinn on the national scale, and joined the planning 
committee of that time. 


In 1989, the current economics minister joined the con- 
struction firm Rave where, by his own admission, he had his 
ne iow to building according to internationally 


Jargenson became more involved in the of eco- 
nomic policy in 1988, when the Christian tic Party 
was created, and formation of the party’s economic program 
In 1992, he was elected to Riigikogu on the Isamaa [Father- 
land] ticket, and his year on the parliamentary 
commission on economics has, according to Jargenson, 
iven him the interesting experience of coming up with 
fegislation in the area of economics. He hes aleo participated 
in problem solving for Bank of Estonia and some state 
enterprises like RAS Eesti Lennujaamad [RAS Estonia's 
Airports] and energy companies. 


LATVIA 


Saeima Deputy on Citizenship Law, Latvia's 
Ethnic Situation 


944K0636A Riga NACIONALA NEATKARIBA in Latvian 
29 Dec 93 p7 


[Article by Viesturs Pauls Karnups: “The Citizenship Law 
of the Republic of Latvia and the Fate of the Latvian 
People.” ] 

[Text] —— 
are being faced with a demographic catastrophe. The goal of 
our generation is to prevent a ing of the present 
chedllen tad cute Gea Gamat @ G0 @ tan cor 
children’s children shall not inherit a situation worse that 
what we have today. This is a difficult goal, and it will be 
essential to use all of our strength in order to make this 
happen. 

One of the basic principles, which could have a significant 
impact on the situation, is the adoption of a citizenship law 
favorable to the Latvian people. It is not a secret to anyone 
that the citizenship law involves many important questions. 
It includes a wide spectrum of problems, not only on the 
demographic situation of Latvians, but also on the status of 
the colonists brought into Latvia during the occupation. 
And there is also the gradual repatriation of these colonists 
and the promotion of emigration, as well as many other 
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current problems. The subject of this article will be the 
relationship between the citizenship law and the question of 
the survival of the Latvia people. 


Before delving into the matter of the citizenship law, | 
would like to familiarize you with some figures describing 
the current situation: 


According to the residents’ registry data, which have been 
= into the computer data bank, we see the following 
ure: 


1. Registered residents of Latvia: 2,410,763. 
Among this number: 
—Latvian citizens: 1,355,259—78.8% 
—citizens of other nationalities: 365,043—21.2%; 
—total— 1 ,720,302— 100%. 


2. Registered Latvians who are not citizens of the Latvian 
state: 21,555; 


—together with citizens—Latvians—| ,376,814—79%,; 
—all citizens combined—1! 741,857. 


3. It can be estimated that the category of non-citizens to be 
naturalized outside the quota (excepting Latvians) would 
increase the number of citizens through the naturaliza- 
tion process by—1! 80,000; 


—all citizens combined—1 ,921,857. 
4. If the number of Latvians in the total citizenship body 


does not c (1,376,814 resp.), then the ion of 
oY ? in total citizenship body will decline to 


5. If we include those born in the Latvian SSR, who are not 
Latvian state citizens and who do not belong to the 
number outside the quota—213,250, then the total citi- 
zenship body of the Latvian state is 2,135,107, and the 
proportion of Latvians in the total citizenship body 
declines to 64.5%. 


6. If we include the number of those who entered the 
Latvian SSR until 1983, who are not citizens of Latvia, 
and who are not part of the number outside the quota— 
approximately 200,000, then the total number of Latvian 
state citizens becomes 2,335,107, and the proportion of 
— in the total citizenship body would decline to 


It is evident that such a picture, from the viewpoint of the 
survival of the Latvian people, is very sad. Over the normal 
course, the natural population growth rate of the Latvian 
people, i.e. the rate of generation change over, will remain 
under 2.1. Thus, every citizen who is not a Latvian reduces 
the proportion of Latvians in the total citizenship body, and 
along with this, increases the threat that Latvia, in the best 
case, will become a dual-community state. This perspective 
is most da.igerous to the survival of the Latvian . This 


risk was confirmed by a certain study in 1992' concerning 
the adaption of foreigners (Russians) to Latvia. The results 
confirmed that foreigners in a Latvian community did not 
adapt themselves, they did not become accustomed, nor did 
they wish to become accustomed, but wanted to live in 
Latvia within their own community. 
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After 50 of occupation, the Latvian people have 
assimilated, to a certain extent, in the direction of the 
Russian people. During the occupation of Latvia, a comfort- 
able community was created for the Russia , but not 
for the Latvians. This means that the ities to inte- 
grate such a mass of colonists into the Latvian com- 
munity are mal, because, first of all, such a Latvian 
community must be created, i.e. it is necessary to turn the 
Latvians away from the influence of the Russian people and 


towards their own . Only when the Latvian commu- 
nity has been more or less, can we talk about the 
integration of non-Latvians. 


The deci role here is played by the citizenship law. In a 
canal aa. tan tion of citizenship is a very 


to commit his and his family's 
future to the state where he has been a long-term resident, 


munity than that of the coun 
The acquisition of citizenship 
the integration process. 


the Reb hy of 


in 
community, which at present only exists formally, and is not 
,000 colonists. It is more plausible that quite 
the russification of the 
will continued in earnest. When this hap- 
pens, we will be unable to claim our human rights because 
we have voluntarily agreed to these developments. 


The Latvian National ep ee Movement (LNIM) 
has consistently ay ope the viewpoint that the propor- 
tion of Latvians in the total citizenship body should not be 
allowed to fall below 75%, if we want to provide for the 
existence of the Latvian people and the development of the 
Latvian state. In practice, this would mean that general 
naturalization should only occur after many years. From our 
standpoint, the citizenship law question is a political ques- 
tion, not a question of integration or loyalty to the Latvian 
sate. It is essential that political and economic power 
remains in the hands of the Latvian people, because the 
Latvia people do not have another country of their own. It 
is not a matter of how well or poorly the Latvians can realize 
this power, since Latvia is the only country that the Latvians 
have, whose future should be shaped by the Latvian people, 
not by people who have been systematically relocated as a 
result of some other country’s politics. 


Therefore, the citizenship law of the a of Latvia is 
not merely a mechanism for yma Bey the relationships 
between non-citizens and the state, but also the cornerstone 
for determining the fate of the Latvian people. Today, we 
are faced with a choice. It is a question of whether we will 
attempt to guarantee the survival of the Latvia people, or 
whether we will decide that our children shall live, as | 
mentioned earlier—in the best case—in a dual-community 
state, or—in the worst case—in a russified province of 
Russia. We have no other choices because the caravan is 
beginning to move on. 
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What can we do t now to move the caravan in a 
direction that would be in our favor? Despite the unfavor- 


able statistics, there are a few things that we can do. 


1. Using all the means available to the state, we could 
promote triation of the Latvia people back to Latvia, 
and the voluntary immigration of non-citizens to foreign 
countries. | am purposefully using the term “foreign coun- 
tries”, because just as many non-citizens would gladly 
immigrate in the western direction as repatriate to the cast. 
That would also mean that we must involve western coun- 
tries for immigration (for example, the USA, Canada, 
Australia, etc.), so that they could establish specific immi- 
gration programs in which they would to accept a 
given number of colonists from Latvia within their general 
immigration quotas. We will have to deal with the repatri- 
ation of Latvians back to Latvia ourselves. 


2. Within the citizenship law, it must be clearly and oer 
stated that the naturalization quotas will only be minimal, 
and that the beginning of generalized naturalization should 
not be expected, neither in the near future nor even some- 
time in the foreseeable future. In principle, non-citizens 
would be given two choices, respectively, either to emigrate 
or to continue living in Latvia as a foreigner. 


3. All efforts should be concentrated on fortifying the 
establishment of a Latvian community in Latvia, and, as I 
mentioned earlier, to return Latvians in the direction of 
their people. | am speaking here about derussification, 
which, until now, has not be included among the famous 
three “D's”. Latvian identity, etc., will not be found by 
shouting or contemplating one’s navel. The Latvian com- 
munity, first of all, is based on the Latvian la . When 
every student who graduates from school in Latvia will be 
totally fluent in the Latvian language, regardless of his 
nationality, then we have a Latvian community we can start 
talking about. Everything else will follow as a natural result. 


In ending, I would once again like to stress the cornerstones. 


First, the demographic situation of the Latvian people does 
not allow for generalized naturalization any time soon. 


Second, it is essential to create a Latvian community in 
Latvia, in order to insure the survival of the Latvian people, 
regardless of the regulations in the citizenship law. 


Third, with all of our power, we must promote the repatri- 
ation of Latvians and the voluntary emigration of non- 
citizens. 

Thank you for your attention, 

Viesturs Pauls Karnups 


Footnotes 


1. “Adaption of immigrants to Latvia”, D. Fismeitere, 
Latvijas Zinatnu Akademijas Vestis (Latvian Academy of 
Sciences Bulletin), 3/93/ Part A, pp 1-5. 
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[Article by Aisma Coka, Head Visa Inspector: “Immigration 
Waves Continue: Door is Wide Open] 
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Text}I work at the visa department of the Department of 
tizenship and Immigration for the Vidzeme suburb, and | 
would like to describe the problems | am faced with everyday. 


We shouldn't be pampering any illusions that the bill 
adopted at the first reading of the Citizenship Law, as 
developed by the Latvian Way and Farmers Union, will 
save the Latvian people—protect them from further assim- 
ilation into the mass of foreign immigrants, or promote the 
welfare of the native people of Latvia. In my opinion, the 
most dangerous section of the bill is chapter 2 on natural- 
ization quotas, which are to be determined every year by the 
government. It looks like we have missed the train once 
again, because at present, just like during the stagnation 
years of the recent past, large numbers of foreign citizens are 
arriving in Latvia every day. Some of them (honest and 
dishonest) are attempting to ize their stay in Latvia 
using various means. Others, who have been successful in 
illegally crossing the border, or whose visa has expired or 
whose permit to stay has expired and have no grounds for an 
extension, instead of returning to their place of permanent 
residence, remain in Latvia illegally and are actively 
engaged in private business activities. only attempts at 
dealing with the problem of foreigners illegally living in 
Latvia are being made by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, which was created two years ago. Other 
state institutions, such as the Latvian police, for example, 
who, in accordance with the law, should be concerned about 
expelling violators of immigration regulations from the 
state, show no interest in this matter. A violator of the 
regulations receives an order to leave, signs a statement that 
he will leave the territory of Latvia within a seven day 
period... and continues to walk to streets of Riga, because 
the police structure has not created a mechanism through 
which this matter could be followed up. 


The procedure for issuing a visa 


In accordance with resolution 90, passed by the Council of 
Ministers of the Republic of Latvia on February 19, 1993, 
any citizen of Latvia, or any foreigner who is permanently 
registered in Latvia and whose passport contains the “Res- 
ident registry stamp” and personal code number has the 
right to complete an INVITATION form, with which he can 
invite relatives, friends, acquaintances from other countries 
to visit. Of course, approximately one half of Riga’s resi- 
dents are foreigners who illegally entered Latvia during the 
soviet era, and almost everyone of them has a vast circle of 
friends and relatives in the CIS countries. These foreigners 
registered in Latvia make up the majority of our clients. It 
should be added that recently, for reasons unknown, the 
Latvian mass media and along with this, also the public, 
have popularized the term “permanent resident”, which is 
used to described citizens of the USSR living in Latvia. This 
term is totally misleading because such a concept is not 
contained in any legislative act of the Republic of Latvia, 
nor has any such category of persons been defined, for 
whom such a term could be applied for legal purposes. All of 
these people, who, from June 17, 1940 up until July 1, 1992, 
illegally, i.e. against the wishes of the Latvian citizenship 
body, entered Latvia to take up residence contain in their 
passports the information that they are citizens or subjects 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. As we know, for 
many international rights questions after 1991, the legal heir 
to the USSR is Russia, which is why the body of people 
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described could be considered as citizens of Russia, of 
course, pean’ that they do not documents proving 
citizenship of another country. In any case, these people 
ve the status of foreigners in Latvia, not of permanent 
residents. 


Furthermore, when a Latvian citizen or cap ae registered 
in Latvia has completed the INVITATION, the visa depart- 
ment confirms it, and on the basis of this document, the 
Latvian embassies abroad receive entry visas for private 
visits, A private visa is issued for a requested period of time, 
but not longer than for 3 months. In a normal situation, the 
foreigner returns home to his permanent country of resi- 
dence at the end of the private visit. Unfortunately, the 
situation here is completely different. Large numbers of 
foreigners enter Latvia every day, and, after expiration of 
the visa intended for their visit, attempt, by whatever 
means, to gain the right to remain permanently in Latvia. 
What is so attractive about Latvia for foreigners? It is our 
disorganized legislation and economy. If the person who has 
entered Latvia is successful in extending the visa or 
receiving a permit to stay, he takes advantage of the situa- 
tion created by the Latvian government in which immi- 
grants, in terms of economic activities, are placed in a 
considerably more privileged situation than citizens of 
Latvia. And, of course, the foreigner who has come here is 
very quickly hired by some private company registered in 
Latvia, usually as a procuring agent, because the company 
needs people with a wide circle of acquaintances or exten- 
sive contacts in Russia and other CIS countries. These 
foreigners continuously travel to the CIS countries, back 
and forth, bringing in various goods and selling them in 
Latvia for inflated prices. 


Every day, large numbers of arrive in Latvia for 3 
months, and can be relatively easily divided into 4 groups. 


The first group is numerically the largest, and includes 
foreigners who live in Latvia and their spouses who are 
citizens of other countries and arrive to join their family and 
to remain to live in Latvia, although a majority of those who 
come own apartments and even houses in Russia (CIS). 
These persons are ignoring the law adopted by our state “On 
foreigners and those who are not citizens of any country who 
arrive and remain in the Republic of Latvia”, which went 
into effect on July 1, 1992, and the regulation confirmed by 
the Council of Ministers on May 19 of this year on the 
issuing of permits for stay. These legislative acts state that 
permits for stay must be obtained by all foreigners who wish 
to remain in Latvia for more than 3 months, and that these 
permits must be requested from the Latvian embassies or 
consular offices (consulates) abroad. 


The spouses of poe met take an easier road of defiance. 
Again, through falsification and lying that they are only 
coming for a visit, they request an entry visa for 3 months, 
and, after spending a pleasant time within their family 
circle, they give notice that they are not going anywhere 
because this is where their wife (or husband) and children 
are. It turns out that, prior to arriving here, the foreigner left 
his job and officially gave up the previous place of residence. 
Thus, the poor person has nowhere to go. The foreigners are 
= around from Pontius to Pilate to show that they are 
ing discriminated against. Those who come here are not 
concerned about unemployment, nor about not knowing the 
state language, nor their lack of a legal means of support. 
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The court system, which should be protecting the interests 
and rights of citizens of the Republic of Latvia, is involved 
with examining the complaints of those who have come here 
illegally. Foreigners are now suing, not only to receive the 
“resident registry stamp” in their passport, but also to 
legalize the presence of their spouses in Latvia. | haven't 
heard about any cases being brought to court concerning the 
activities of dishonest in the resident registries of 
the Latgale or Vidzeme suburbs, who have received money 
to register foreigners as residents or citizens, when, in fact, 
they are not qualified to be registered as such. 


The second is an ¢ group, consisting of mothers and 
fathers who have come Russia or the CIS to visit their 


months and cross the Latvian boarder. Afterwards, their 
children obtain from clinics and itals either or 
fictive doctors’ notes, which are not validated neither by the 
acknowledgement of the commission of physici 
the signature and stamp of the chief ph . Sometimes, 
it is a mystery of how these people m 
Latvia while suffering with such an array of diseases. What 
is interesting is that within 3 months, their diseases and 
chronic tions have progressed so severely that these 
people are prevented from leaving. It can be assumed that 
these people are not concerned with the pen- 
sions, nor any other types of hardships. of 
these old people are persistent in their fight to receive the 
permit of stay. 


The third group includes foreigners who come to Latvia 
supposedly on a visit, but are actually here to engage in 
marriage and remain to live in Latvia. 

Unfortunately, in accordance with the present legislation, a 
foreigner who is in Latvia on a visa can register for mar- 
riage. If someone who has just come here marries a citizen of 
Latvia, in accordance with the immigration law, this person 
can request and obtain a permit of stay for one year, after 
which it can be extended to 4 years, and after 5 years— 
receive a permit for permanent stay. Very often, the mar- 
riages between persons of foreign nationality and citizens of 
Latvia are FICTIVE, concl for the of obtaining 
a permit to stay in Latvia (obviously, in a situation where 
the income for the majority of citizens of Latvia borders on 
minimum subsistence, citizens are forced to agree to such 
fictive marriages in order to earn some additional income). 
In practice, our workers have come upon the situation where 
one married spouse does not know the other spouse's date of 
birth, residential address, or even the proper spelling of the 
last name (in many cases, the spouses retain their own last 
names). 


The fourth group consists of political and economic refugees 
from CIS hot “spots”. They join relatives or friends here, 
hiding the true reasons for coming, and often mention 
contracts for work or study in Latvia as the reason for their 


proposed stay in Latvia. 


In this respect, | would like to examine the Riga Civil 
Aviation University. This institution is a magnet for for- 
eigners. This “Alma mater” attracts a large number of 
students from the Transcaucasian republics, who arrive here 
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with their entire families (wives, children, fathers, mothers). 
I cannoi neglect to mention that there are also quite a few 
aspiring students from the countries of the Near and Far 
East, who, ne the school semester, attempt to register 

with citizens of Latvia (also fictive marriages). I 
would like to know what sort of specialists this university is 
training, if even during the study period or immediately 
after — studies, they are registering companies in 
the Republic of Latvia Business Registry with twenty or 
thirty dollars or so in their pockets to start business activi- 
ties? It seems that no one at present can tell how many firms 
and limited liability companies are registered under the roof 
of this university, what they are involved with, and how this 
benefits our nation? 


In my opinion, the site of this university could be used for 
the creation of the Academy for State Officials, as discussed 
by the Minister of Reform, and then there would be no need 
to evict the archives from 15 Rainis boulevard, which is 
involved with the gathering and examination of party and 
KGB documents. 
And finally, if the administration does not * stronger 
entry tions, if it doesn’t adopt quotas for issuing 
permits for stay already now, then the uncontrollable entry 
will continue of foreigners who are hostile, do not know the 
, and do not understand the culture and traditions, 
4 are writing to every organization in the world 
about human rights violations, further confusing the 
issues—rights of citizens and human rights. 


Poll Rates Popularity of Government Ministers 
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[Public opinion poll results: “RL [Republic of Latvia] 
Government Ratings, No. 9”} 


[Text] Commentary 


In examining the results of the periodic poll, we see that still 
there is no particular trend in public’s opinion of the 
governmentis apparent. Comparing these results with those 
of the previous poll at the end of last year, the ratings of 
almost all members of the ment have increased 
slightly. We will soon see this tendency shows 
durability. But this time let’s look at that area which under 


current circumstances essentially influences both the pub- 
lic’s opinion of the Cabinet of Ministers and the success of 
the government's actions: the intersection of foreign policy 
and domestic policy. 

In the first two weeks of 1994 the most prominent event, 


Mr. Rucs’s aoting, ane tn eeppreyetings wine pteiey Sry 
known and greatly di in the mass media, causing one 
to reflect on a few other, less examined situations. 


First of all, Mr. Rucs’s operation obviously will provoke 
certain background questions resolution of the 
aE Oo Sees ee Sine. tam be exploited both 
as linkage, and as the opposite, as a non-linkage argument in 
ihe eapmanee & pees * in Latvia. In which direc- 
tion this argument is become t soon 
in the government's orientation of the ikepailen How. 

Secondly, a foundation was laid for a new polarization in 
public opi a Se ae Coy Se until 


standing, moderate orientation” or “the active radical 
forces” is still hard to predict. Much will depend on future 
ypaganda campaigns, of course, and also on political 
activists in Russia. 
Thirdly, the government must react to the shortcomings 
made obvious by the activities of the state’s administrative 
mechanism, which were revealed in the events in the Vid- 
zeme borough. Regardless of how we evaluate Mr. Rucs’s 
actions, also ing that in the world these sorts of 
incidents are not rare by any means, it is clear that even in 
a state with a deliberately decentralized administrative 
structure, development of such a situation is viewed as 
abnormal, both in the legislative and executive structure 
activities aspects. 


uation to concentrate attention on the actions of individuals. 
And therefore the most essential is the question, which has 
often been heard already, whether this noisy action has 
hidden causes and, if so, then what? But are who are 
able to answer this question able and willing to do so? 

The [Parex rt one yee) tae Canes eas: 
KARIGA A readers for their critical ions and 
ogg Our phone numbers are Riga 331663 and 



































Poll Results 
Post Name Total (%) Latvians (%) Others (%) Recognition 
Coefficient 
Bank of Latvia President E. Repse 27.9 37.9 15.2 0.79 
Foreign Minister G. Andrejevs 18.0 46.8 -20.4 0.75 
Interior Minister G. Kristovskis 0.5 18.4 -23.9 0.66 
Prime Minister V. Birkavs 44 1.0 -11.3 0.77 
Education, Science, and Culture Minister J. Vaivads -8.1 3.9 -25.1 0.52 
Defense Minister V. Paviovskis -10.9 13.0 -42.3 0.55 
Justice Minister E. Levits -12.2 2.5 -33.2 0.50 
State Reform Minister M. Gailis -16.9 -3.6 -35.7 0.51 
Special Assignments Minister E. Inkens -18.7 -13.9 -26.3 0.58 
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Poll Results (Continued) 

Post Name Total (%) Latvians (%) Others (%) a 

Economics Minister O. Kehris -23.8 -11.8 -39.9 0.57 

Finance Minister U. Osis -27.3 -22.4 -33.6 0.52 

Agriculture Minister J. Kinna -28.7 -24.7 -34.9 0.58 

Welfare Minister J. Ritenis -44.0 -42.1 -47.0 0.54 




















Cabinet of Ministers rating: -19.4% 
Change in Cabinet of Ministers rating: +4.2% 
Parex Expert Group 
Changes in approval ratings for leading politicians, 27 December 1993-18 January 1994 


[Box: Number of respondents: 929, of whom 52.5% were Latvians Areas surveyed: Riga, Daugavpils, Liepaja, Cesis, 
Rezekne, Saldus, Ventspils, Limbazi and surrounding areas.] 
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